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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 

WORKINGS OF WILLINGHOOD. 
No. II. 
THE PRINCIPLE SEEN IN ITS ELEMENTS. 

WILIINauoop! There is a charm in the idea | 
represented by this term which few discern, and 
none, perhaps, thoroughly appreciate. Of the ex- 
ternal modes of its manifestation we most of us know 
something. ‘The drapery thrown around it, the out- 
line of its figure, its features, its countenance, even 
the sunlight of its glorious expression, are to many 
minds familiar things—things upon which they have 
looked, and, looking, have reverently loved. But the | 
spirit, of which these are, after all, but a rude em- | 
bodiment—the essential soul of willinghood—who 
has conversed with it? Were it possible to com- 
mune with this idea—so vividly to see, so intimately | 
to know, so heartily to sympathise with it, as to 
mingle with it and be as one—could we, by any kind 
of mental transmigration, quit the environment of | 
thoughts and feelings which our inner self has 

radually evolved, and which it is ever destined to | 
inhabit, and become so entirely identified with the 
spirit of this idea as to observe all outward things, all 
outward relationships, organisations, institutions, just 
as they are reflected by it—or might we, by resolute 
abstraction, get so near to its centre as to command | 
its entire range of vision—we should probably have 
hit upon the secret in the light of which all the hazi- 
ness which now enwraps the moral administration 
of Gad, and, with it, all the hesitation of our hearts 
to submit to it, would vanish as a morning cloud. 
Such perfect intuition we may sigh for, but, alas! in 
vain. We must be content with such approaches to 
it as our deficiencies and infirmities will permit— 
comforting ourselves, moreover, with the belief that 
yearnings after the unattainable, although they can 
never come up with their object, may, to an indefinite 
extent, impel us towards it. 

Willinghood in the maintenance and extension of | 
spiritual instrumentalities istoo generally mistaken for | 
an ultimate principle. Itis no such thing. It is but | 
a single mode, and that far from the highest, of its 
manifestation. Voluntary contributions for religious 
purposes, as contradistinguished from compulsory 
exactions, is one of the forms, it is true, in which 
willinghood exhibits itself. But he who sees no more 
of Christian willinghood than may be thus exemplified, 
has scarcely got beyond “the weak and beggarly 
elements” of the subject. And it is because men 
have so commonly stopped short at this point, that 
the theme is usually found to be so devoid of interest, 
so wanting in true dignity. No doctrine, however 
intrinsically important, the sole known terminus of 
which is pay—no system which is believed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to point exclusively at the dis- 
bursement of money—no arguments, however cogent, 
nor eloquence, however moving, which go direct, 
even for the best purposes, to the pocket, and no 
further, can succeed in firing human souls with enthu- 
siasm. Their music of sublime discourse is interrupted 
by the tinkle of coin. Their fragrance is dashed with 
a smell of earth. They are as flowery paths leading 
toa workhouse. They are as letters all poetry with 
postscripts all pence—glorious introductions to in- 

lorious results—stately avenues to a paltry hut“ in 
the name of the prophet—figs.” 

But, in truth, willinghood is something more than 
this single, and, as it were, incidental exhibition of it, 
would lead us to surmise. We must beware of con- 
founding a practical inference with the principle from 
which it is drawn. ‘The system of supporting Chris- 
tian institutions by voluntary contributions, is only a 
subordinate branch from the parent stem. Willing- | 
hood is just another term for manhood, rightly under- | 
stood. Affectionate service—intellectual, active, or 
pecuniary—rendered to one’s own conscience, is a 
somewhat nearer approach to the primary idea. Man 
in his religious mood, and having to do with religious 
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arguments and appeals, pronouncing decisions. and | . a 
14 : appeals, p 8 and more than truth when it states that the Anti-state- 


to free inquiry, to personal conviction, and to unfet- 


should be contemplated. “I was not made to take 


judgment, claims my acquiescence. It is my preroga- 
tive to transact all business with heaven, in my own 


hood, the sturdier aspect it assumes, in resentment of 


things, entering the court of his own judgment, assert- 
ing his own individuality, weighing evidence, hearing 


issuing mandates to his own passions and desires— 
man, claiming his proper relationship to the Supreme, 
and rejecting the proffered intervention of his fellow- | 
man to overrule his interpretation of what God says, 
or the disposition with which he shall attend to it— 
man renouncing spiritual allegiance to all human 
authority, and vindicating, as becomes him, his right 


tered action, in all that relates to the keeping of his 
own soul—this is one aspect under which willinghood 


law in spiritual things from any power less than 
divine—to think, or believe, or speak, or do, because 
bidden thereto by pastor, — or king. ‘To me, 
revelation addresses its solemn message, asks my 


person, and on my own account. ‘To choose is mine, 
as mine will be the consequences of the choice.” 


This, however, is only the sterner voice of willing- 


human interference with the affairs of the soul. As 
the intelligent and grateful response of the mind and 
heart to God, its countenance is all brightness, its 
tones all tenderness, its air all submission. Piercing 
through all the noisy prejudices of human nature, the 
soft, but earnest, whisper of love is heard pleading for 
right—for truth—for eternity—-for God. Faithful in 
its reproaches, it utters them, nevertheless, tremu- 


—— — — 


ously, as if from excess of emotion. But it speaks 
not with an ultimate view to afflict. So soon as the 
pride of the self-willed and rebellious spirit is sub- 


dued, it glides imperceptibly into another strain. Its 


words are all radiant with hope. It comes nearer and 
nearer to our inmost sympathies—sets before us pic- 
tures of moral loveliness, more touching in their 
beauty then hearthad previously imagined to be pos- 
sible—and breathes persuasion into all its representa- 
tions. Willinghood is the love kindled by this love. 
It is the “ yes” of man’s whole being to the wooing 
of heaven—the unhesitating, unreserved, confiding, 
grateful, delighted “yes.” It is the assent which 
marries the spirit of man to the Good and the True 
—not the obedience of a weaker to the summons of a 
stronger power, but the response which true love 
renders to true loveliness. It is, in a word, the result 
at which all revelation aims—the sou! persuaded to 
receive with a thrill of thankful acquiescence the fer- 
vent kiss which plights the troth of the Highest to it 


for ever. It is religion. Where willinghood is absent, 


there can be nought but Pharisaism, in one or other 
of its phases—where present and active, it elevates 
into spirituality all purposes, all utterances, all deeds. 

Let the reader, then, take with him these two 
thoughts as essentially characteristic of willinghood— 


upon rights, and refusing to surrender them—casting 
itself, in the other, at the feet of supremacy, and prof- 
fering all. We shall see anon how this glorious prin- 
ciple must needs work. 


BEGINNING TO TELL. 

THE John Bull of Saturday last—the reputed and 
reputable organ of the Established clergy, has con- 
descended to bestow some notice, and to promise fur- 
ther, on the proceedings of the British Anti-state- 
church Association. It appears that a circular, dated 
August 12, 1846, has been issued by the Executive 
Committee of that body, inviting the former subscrib- 
ers to the Anti-corn-law League, now dissolved, to 
enrol their names as members of the Anti-state- 
church Association, and to give such pecuniary aid, 
whether as donations or as annual subscriptions, as 
they may deem the cause to deserve. One of these 
circulars has been sent to the John Bull, by “ A friend 
to Church and State,” accompanied by a short note of 
his own, denouncing “that vile and godless con- 
spiracy.” ‘The editor inserts both documents in his 
leading article, and appends to them the following 
comments :— 


And here we pause to ask the reader what he thinks of 
the British Anti-state-church Association >’ And whether 
he is surprised (ae certainly are not) that the members of 
this Association should consider the members of the League 
as instruments ready fashioned to their hands? Exceptions 
(many, we hope) will be found honour ible ones, like that 
of our correspondent’s friend: but we have never ceased to 
maintain—and facts will justily our belief—that the bulk of ' 
those who joined the League for the ostensible purpose of | 
procuring free-trade and the abolition of the corn-laws, 
were, aud are, ready to join another League, for the abolition 


— —— — 


| of the Church, or of the Throne, or of any institution which 
stands in the way of democracy, 


We have reason to believe that the circular states no 


church Association ’ has been ‘ noiselessly, but laboriously,’ 


_ pursuing its labours during the last two years. Let Church- 


men, therefore, be warned in time; and, above all, let them 
not neglect the warning at the next election. Her Majesty's 
present Ministers are no friends of the Church. They 
would not, perhaps, go out of their way to deal it ‘a heavy 
blow,’ ora great discouragement ;’ but if the ends of party 
or of faction could be served by betraying it inditlerently to 
Papists or Dissenters, they would do so without the slightest 


| hesitation. Remember this, electors, when = give your 
votes; and remember that whatever fate beti 


es the Church 
betides the monarchy. They fell together in the seventeenth 
century; and whoever knows the structure of the English 
constitution knows full well that they can have no separate 
existence. 

We shall return to this subject in our next, for the 
purpose of laying be‘ore our readers some parts of the 
Scheme of Organisation’ of the Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation. Meanwhile, we ask this question :—Can any body 
of men legally associate themselves together for the avowed 
purpose of getting rid of the Church as by law established ? 
If they can, would an ‘ Anti-monarchical Association,’ for 
the establishment of a republic, be illegal?“ 


The connexion of the Church with the Throne, and 
the impossibility of putting the one upon the volun- 
tary principle without subverting the other, have been 
insisted upon by the State clergy in every hour of 
alarm. It is so antique a bit of stgategy, as, in our 
day, to provoke nothing graver than mirth. The 
hint given to her Majesty’s Attorney-general proves 
that the pensioned ecclesiastics of the nineteenth 
century are ready, at the slightest stir, to handle 
those weapons of warfare which, in the hands of their 
aa did such havoc on the ranks of the old 
Nonconformists. Giant Pope, although cramped 
and palsied, grins against wayfarers, and bites his 
nails with vexation. But it is a good sign when the 
John Bull gives tongue. The labours of the Anti- 
state-church Association are “ beginning to tell.” 
We wait the further lucubrations of the High Church 
organ—and, if they contain anything better than 
virulent abuse, shall make our own comments upon 
them as they appear. 


— — 


Anti-State-Cuurcu Association.—Suppury.—Mr. 
Kingsley delivered a very interesting lecture on the 
Evils of State Endowments, and the Injurious Effects 
of the present Church Establishment, at the Infant 
School-room, on Friday, 25th ult., to a numerous and 
respectable audience, including the Dissenting ministers 
of the town. The lecturer was listened to throughout 
with much interest, and we trust his attempts to arouse 
the Dissenters to a just estimate of their position, and 
the duties in reference to church establishments con- 
nected with it, will have the desired effect, and stimu. 
late those who have hitherto held aloof, to take part in 
the attempts that may be made to sever the unholy al- 


_ lance which has so long impeded the progress of reli- 


ao ; gion, and, by unfettering both Church and 
individuality and choice—* No,” to man’s commands; ~ y [= and State, promote 


„Mes,“ to God's invitation ;—standing, in the one case, | 


the well-being of each. We have just had a tew local 
lectures in the shape of summonses for non-payment of 
church- rates; were they ten limes as numerous, church- 
rates would soon cease to exist.—From a Correspondent. 


Tug GenenaL Evecrion.—The Christian Penny Ne- 
cord says,“ There are rumours of a general election, 
and the ‘ British Anti-state-church Association,’ taking 
time by the forelock, recommends Dissenters to be up 
and doing. This is good advice. We hope it will be 
followed. Nonconformists have been beasts of burden 
much too long. IIicherto they have been used as make- 
weights in the scale of parties; but their interests have 
never been consulted, nor their sentiments respected. 
We have no hesitation in declaring our conviction, that 
if Nonconformists will be faithful ang united, they have 
now the power to return an influential band of mem- 
bers, who will form the nucleus of a powerful party, 
and command attention to their righteous claims, 
There never was an opportunity so favourable as the 
present for the enunciation of important principles. 
Let all unite in the determination to oppose the endow- 
ment of Catholicism, and every other ism, and we have 
no fear for the result. 


Totnes.—Tur Rey, J. Suorr.—This much-persecuted 
gentleman, anticipating that he shall soon be torn from 
that flock of which he is overseer, preached a most im- 
pressive discourse, on Sunday evening last, at Bridge- 
town chapel, from Isaiah the 62nd and Ist verse, For 
Zion's sake, I will not hold my peace.“ After alluding 
in the most touching terms to his present painful situa- 
tion, he gave them the charge the Apostle L'aul did to 
the Philippians, chap. Ist and 27th, “ Let your con- 
versation be as it becometh the gospel of Christ, that, 
whether I come and see you or else be absent, I ma 
hear of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with 
one mind striving together for the faith of the gospel. 
It is expected that the decision of the Privy Council 
will very soon be given. — He Limes, 


The Nonconkformist. 


rane [Ocr. J, 


EARL OF RIPON AND HIS PATRONAGE, 


(From the Examiner.) 
“ Hoc volo, sic jubeo.“ 


Mr. Dawson, I hear with much pleasure 
You are likely to Nocton to come; 
The parish will find you a treasure, 
And the hall you will find quite a home. 
Here of late has _— infinite ne, 
As perhaps by the you see; 
But it all — gh Mr. Crowther, 
No blame can be fastened on me. 


1 have always been most condescending 
To our resident pastors of souls, 
Ever forward in giving or lending 
Books, car , pheasants, and fowls. 
One curate’s wife petted a monkey, 
I kept him in filberts and fruit; 
Mrs. Crowther I offered a donkey, 
Cart, cover, and harness to boot, 


But I think you should understand rightly, 
Before you set foot in the place, 

What makes me behave so politely, 
With such condescension and grace 

I therefore enclose you a statement 
Of the laws Nocton curates obey, 

They are few, but admit no abatement, 
And simple, I'm eure you will say. 


You know, Mr. Dawson, “ the parish, 
ing the glebe, ia all mine,” 
And so I consider it fairish 
I should rule the residing divine. 
And if he would win and keep favour 
With me, Lady Ripon, and cook, 
He must regulate all his behaviour 
By taking a leaf from my book. 


There's a family settled at Nocton 
Whom the curate must utterly shun ; 
If you knew, you must blush and be shocked on 
— of the things they have done. 
They affronted the good Dean of Windsor 
A peaceable man and a still; 
Mr. Granville declares he has been sore 
Ever since these folks used him so ill. 


The Newtons are all my aversion, 
The Newtons the curate must hate: 

Like the law of the Mede and the Persian, 
This rule I will never abate. 

You may dine with the Bakers and Brutons, 
You may ogle Misa Burbara Smith; 

But, the first time you look at the Newtons, 
Look for “ notice to quit us“ forthwith. 


If I hear that — ever set foot on 
Their premises early or late; 
af sy christen or ay | a Newton 
t frequently pass by their gate: 
Mr. Dawson, I hereby inform you 
N favour must instantly cease; 
But if on this point you conform, you 
At Nocton may do as you please. 


To the N@wtons be sour and stony, 
To the Newtons be stately and stiff— 
And I'll lend both donkey and pony, 
And, if you like sailing, my skiff. 
80 as to send me an answer— 
And for one very soon I shal! look 
(He's a very respectable man, sir), 
Addressed to The Lord Ripon’s Cook.“ W. D. 


Asnronůèd, Kent.—Cuvurcu-rates.—There are resi- 
dent in this town four families of the Society of Friends. 
The demand annually made upon them is, in the whole, 
about seventeen shillings, the expenses incurred in en- 
forcing the demand is three pounds three shillings ; the 
furniture and goods taken from them under warrants of 
distraint (being left entirely in the hands of a constable) 
are sold for not more than half their value. The writer 
of this has seen nine useful articles of furniture taken 
from the house and exposed to sale, for the trifling sum 
of four shillings and fourpence. It is well known these 
demands are refused entirely from a conviction that, ac- 
cording to their views of Christian principles, they can- 
not conscientiously pay them ; every other parochial ex- 
pense they most e ully unite in. Though from the 
commencement of the Society they have always sup- 
ported and educated their own poor, and have never 
sent a pauper to the poor-house, nor a criminal to the 
gaol, but within the last few years have (with the 
assistance of distant members of the Socicty of Friends) 
voluntarily contributed three hundred and forty-one 
pounds towards the education of the poor of this town 
and neighbourhood.—From a Correspondent. 


Rervusine Curistian Buriat.—The town of Col- 
chester was thrown into great excitement on Tuesday 
last, in consequence of the Rev. S. Carr, vicar of St. 
Peter’s, having refused Christian burial of the body of 
aman named Foster, an umbrella maker, who resided 
on North-hill, in the above parish. Mr. Carr, being 
applied to to perform the funeral rites, it appears re- 
fused, on the ground that deceased had lived a dissolute 
life; therefore, he could not conscientiously comply 
with the request of the family in that respect, but al- 
lowed the grave of Foster's late wife to be opened, that 
his remains might be deposited therein, and the bell 
was tolled as the funeral procession approached the 
churchyard. On the corpse arriving at the grave, a 
messenger was despatched to Mr. Carr to request him 
to officiate personally, but he was inexorable, and still 
persisted in his refusal as regarded himself, or any 
other ey — to officiate for him. The consequence 
was, that the corpse was taken back, and an application 
was made to Mr. Herrick, minister of the ladapendent 
chapel, East Stockwell-street, for permission to have 
the corpse interred in the burial-ground adjoining the 
meeting-house, Which was instantly complied with by 
Mr. Herrick, who also volunteered to perform the 
funeral rites. A grave was immediately sunk, and at 
nine o'clock the same evening the corpse was conveyed 
thither, attended by at least a thousand persons, who 
observed the most 122 decorum during Mr. Her- 
rick’s eloquent and powerful address, succeeded by a 
solemn prayer after the corpse was consigned to its 
last resting-place, after which the assembly quietly dis- 
persed.— uffolk Chronicle. 


Cuurcu Discrrtine.—A return has just been issued 
to an address of the House of Commons, made in 
* t, showing the number of suits against 

2 orders, in the courts of the archbishops 

tm England and Wales, since the Church 
N and 4 Victoria, c. 86.“ There have 
uits instituted in the Arches Court of 
ast clerks in holy orders under the act 


of which suits the offences charged 


eo. AED 


of March last, undetermined. There were two suits 
against one clerk in the diocese of Bath and Wells, and 
seven in the diocese of Exeter. There were three suits 
in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. In the court 
of the Bishop of Lincoln preliminary proceedings were 
only taken in three cases, and the parties accused con- 
sented to abide the summary judgment of the bishop ; 
“no proceedings were taken in the court, and conse- 
quently,” to use the language of the registrar, “no 
offence was proved against any of these three clerks.“ 
In the case of Mr. William Day, of Hawridge, in the 
archdeaconry of Buckingham, after the preliminary in- 
quiry, the suit was taken by letters of request to the 
Court of Arches. The offence charged was drunken- 
ness and the commission of gross acts of violence. Mr. 
Day made no defence, and the judge suspended him ex 
officio et beneficio for three years. The costs of the pro- 
secution amounted to £223 Is. 10d., of which £50 will 
be defrayed by Mr. H. Jefferys, a landed proprietor of 
the parish, the rest by the bishop. Costs were given 
against Mr. Day; but, as his living of Hawridge is 
under sequestration, none can be recovered. In the 
court of the Lord Bishop of Norwich there was a suit 
against a clerk for non-residence, and sentence was 
given against him, on which he appealed ; the sentence 
was confirmed, and an appeal was made to the Privy 
Council, which is still pending. A like suit was in- 
stituted against the same party for eight months 
non-residence in his rectory in 1844, which is 
still pending. In the Arches Court of Canter- 
bury, William Hawkes Langley (clerk) was proved 
guilty of brawling in the parish church, and suspended 
db officio for eight months. Henry Erskine Head, for 
publishing a letter in derogation and depraving of the 
Book of Common Prayer, was suspended ad officio et 
beneficio for three years; Henry Henslow, for refusing 
to bury a corpse, after notice and warning given, was 
suspended a) officio for three months; John Hurst, for 
profane cursing and swearing, and lewd and indecent 
conduct and conversation and adultery, or incontinence, 
was suspended ab officio et beneficio for three years, and 
until a certificate of good behaviour and morals during 
suspension, signed by three bencficed clergymen, be 
produced and approved of by the court; John Jones, 
for adultery and fornication, was suspended ab officio et 
beneficio for two years, and until a certificate of good 
behaviour during suspension be produced; Frederick 
Oakeley, for having published a pamphlet affirming 
doctrines contrary to the articles of religion—his license 
was revoked and himself suspended ab officio until he 
shall retract his errors; William Day, for habitual and 
excessive drunkenness, and having been convicted of 
an assault, was suspended ab officio et beneficio for three 

ears, and until a certificate be produced; Arthur 
totes. for lewd and indecent conduct and conversation, 
adultery, fornication or incontinence, was deprived of 
his preferment; Henry Cresswell, for quarrelling, 
fighting, and habitually swearing, frequenting public- 
houses, and intoxication, was suspended for eighteen 
months ab officio et beneficio, and until a certificate be 
produced of good behaviour; and Henry Heathcote, 
for having been convicted of an assault with an intent 
to commit an unnatural crime, inhibition from the 
exercise of the ministry, and from all discharge of his 
clerical office. The offences in the diocese of Exeter 
were in publishing the banns and solemnising a mar- 
riage when neither of the parties lived in the parish ; 
for officiating without the license and against the moni- 
tion of the bishop; for omitting in the burial service 
certain parts of the office; and for publicly reading 
prayers, &c., in an unconsecrated building. In the 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, Harry Grey was sus- 
pended for three years for frequenting houses of ill-fame 
and committing fornication ; and George Marcus d' Arcy 
Irvine, for celebrating an illegal marriage, was sus- 
pended for one year. 


Tun Carnot PriestHoop ov IRELANvD.—It has been 
calculated that the Romish clergy in Ireland receive— 
„For annual confessions, £30,000; for christenings, 
per annum, £33,333; unctions and burials, £60,000 ; 
marriages, £360,000; prayers for purgatory, £100,000; 
collections at chapels, £541,632; curates’ collections, 
£22,500; college at Maynooth (Government grant), 
49,000; making a total of C1, 426,465.“ It is estimated 
that there are about four thousand priests in Ireland; 
£1,426,465 would give an average annual income of 
£365, which is double the amount of the Established 
Church in England and Ireland. 


Tue Cnuncn AND THE Mippte Crasses.—At a late 
meeting of the Chichester Diocesan Society, Mr. Arch- 
deacon Hare said :— 

He was afraid the common testimony would be, that they 
had not the affection of the middle classes. This might be 
attributed, perhaps, to a defect in the constitution of the 
church, that they had not the means of employing the mid- 
dle class in it, and that class consequently threw itself into 
the hands of dissent. He confidently believed that if they 
could give them a good sound education, they might gain 
their affections. He believed the intellectual activity found 
in the middle class of life at this day had never yet found a 

arallel in the world; and really, as a political consideration 
it was most important, for ag | had almost entirely let the 
middle class slip out of their hands, by not providing ade- 

uately for their Christian education, and not providing, as 
they ought to have done, for their employment in the service 
of the church. If they had the means they would be gladto 
commence on a large scale the establishment ofa good school 
for the middle class. 
This is a nice illustration of the efficiency of a national 
church. The Archdeacon would have found even less 
satisfaction in looking at the position of the working 
classes in connexion with the Establishment, who are 
almost universally uncared for by the clergy, and hostile 
to the church. 

Tur TEsTING-POINT IN THE Ensvino ELectrions.— 
The Morning Advertiser, in an article endeavouring to 
prove that whenever a dissolution of l’arliament shall 
take place the great question on which the opposing 
candidates will appeal to the electoral body will be 
the question of religious endowments, thus refers to 
one of the premonitory symptoms of the approaching 
struggle :— 


Lord Dalmeny, ony as he values the honour of repre- 
senting the Stir urghs in Parliament, declares that he 


were not proved, and two suits remained, on the 13th | 


cannot, with his own hand, put the brand of such inconsist- 
ency on his brow as would be done were he to vote in direct 
opposition to the course he pursued when the Maynooth 
grant was before the House. As, therefore, no other fate 
but ejection awaited him, he anticipates his doom, by an- 
nouncing his intention not again to solicit the suffrages of 
his constituents. a 

The idea is pete t present, Lord Dalmeny’s is an 
isolated case. It will not ong continue so. Scores of other 
members, who h n to be thi sentatives of places in 
which there is a marked preponderan¢e of anti-endowment 
feeling, will, before a genkxal election arrives, discover the 
wisdom of following the noble lord’sexmple. The religious- 
endowment question will, we repeat, be the great question 
by which candidates will be tried at the coming election. It 
is impossible to say how many candidates will be rejected 
by the constituent body because they are in favour of the 
State paying the priesthood of Ireland, but this we will un- 
dertake to affirm,-—and we never spoke with greater confi- 
dence,—that not one candidate will be returned, either in 
England or Scotland, because he is in favour of the endow- 
ment of Catholicism in Ireland. 


Cuurcu-rates.—The Chelmsford Chronicle says, We 
are requested to insert the following: Mr. John Bear- 
block begs to acknowledge the receipt of £250, kindly 
wets to his account, anonymously, at the Bank of 

England, . Looker On,’ towards his losses, as church- 
warden of Hornchurch, in prosecuting suits for church- 
rates. It is sincerely hobed, for particular reasons, that 


the very liberal donor will communicate with him on 
the subject.“ 


Tue Sees or St. Asarn anp Bancor.—Since the 
death of the late Bishop of St. Asaph, there has been 
much speculation on the probable union of that see 
with Bangor. The question was whether, under the 
order in Council, of the 12th of December, 1838, the 
Bishop of Bangor would accept the united see. The 
point is now settled ; his lordship having declared, in 
a recent visitation charge, delivered at Beaumaris, that 
he has always been averse from the union of the sees, 
although he had been represented as approving of the 
measure. 


FrienutrvuL Raitway Accipent.—On Monday morn- 
ing last, as one of the trains was proceeding near Whit- 
acre, to Birmingham, an accident, which might have 
been attended with the most disastrous results, took 
place. The third-class carriage was crowded, and, 
being uncovered, a mass of hot cinders from the 
funnel of the engine fell amongst the passengers. One 
gentleman, holding a public office at Derby, had his 
coat completely destroyed, a large number of Pa being 
burnt in it; and a female passenger, residing at Mal- 
vern, had a very narrow escape from a frightful death: 
an umbrella which she held over her head to pro- 
tect her took fire, and the flames were communicating 
with her dress, when a man near her, at great risk, 
rescued her from the burning fragments, and was the 
means of saving her from dreadful injury, if not from 
death. We need scarcely add that the utmost con- 
sternation prevailed amongst the passengers, who were 
in imminent peril of being literally roasted alive.— 
Staffordshire Mercury. 

Risz in THE Price or Breap.—On Monday morning 
all the principal bakers at the West-end of London 
raised the price of their bread from 9d, to 94d. the 4lb. 
loaf. Some few of the low-priced bakers continue to 
sell at 7$d. and 8d. the Alb. loaf. The continued rise 
in the price of bread, together with the scarcity of pota- 
toes, has caused great consternation amongst the labour- 
ing population.— Globe. 


Captain Warner’s IxvNTION.— Government have 
made a grant of £1,500 in order to test the efficacy of 
Captain Warner's long range.“ 

Mrracutous Escarr or A Lapy.—(From a New York 
aper.)—The sloop Mary Adelaide, Captain Samuel 
amson, was capsized near Swam during the 
ale of last week, and all hands perished except a young 

ady, who was saved in a most miraculous manner, the 

sloop having drifted bottom up. The wreckers having 
boarded her, they heard a noise which appeared to be 
that of a human voice, coming from the cabin. They 
instantly cut a hole in the bottom, and there found the 
lady, who proved to be Miss Lamson, a niece of the 
captain, who had been standing in water up to her neck 
from the time the vessel capsized until she drifted to 
the shore, when, the tide having fallen a little, she was 
enabled to rest herself by sitting down, although the 
water was then up to her waist. She was then taken 
ashore and provided for. 


“Get orr THe Grass.”’—A Mistaxe.—On Sunday 
afternoon, during the time the private gardens and the 
eastern terrace, at Windsor, were open to the public, 
Lord John Russell, one of her Majesty's guests, walked 
from the terrace, and was proceeding across the . 
in the Home-park, towards the iron gates opposite to 
the Long-walk, a portion of the royal do from 
which the public are excluded. His lordship had pro- 
ceeded some distance before he was noticed by one of 
the castle policemen, who no sooner saw a stranger (as 
he supposed) on forbidden ground, and not knowing 
who it was, sung out with stentorian voice, Hallo, 
you sir! come back, and get off the grass! Come back, 
you sir!“ Lord John immediatel t off the grass, 
and returned back towards the York and Lancaster 
towers. By the time his lordship had got to within 
some thirty or forty paces of the policeman, the official 
found out his mistake, having been informed the offend- 
ing party was a person in the suite of some of her 
Majesty's visitors. He then called out to Lord John 
(who had evidently been taken by 7 » “ You 
may go on; you are all right enough.” His lordship, 
smiling at the bystanders, then retraced his steps, and 
pursued his walk across the park, towards the avenue 
of trees leading to the Waterloo-gate. 


Suockine Tracepy.—Bragg, a bricklayer, living at 
Elham, in Kent, has murdered his wife and child by 
beating them on the head with a hammer. He aſter- 
wards destroyed himself by cutting his throat, From 


the evidence adduced at the coroner’s inquest there 
could be no doubt of the man’s insanity. 


Tue Jewisn “ Wurre Fast.”.—Wednesday last was 


observed by the Jews as a fast, being what is called 
the White Fast.“ 8 
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FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


The American news brought by the Hibernia is of no 
great importance. The accounts are to the 16th Sep- 
tember. The Mexican war was jogging on; a small 
advance only having been made by the troops under 
General Taylor, owing to the difficulty of transport. 
Funds were running low. The landing of Santa Anna 
at Santa Cruz had been attended with t demonstra- 
tions of joy, and that chief had taken his departure in- 
land, but of his arrival in the capital there are no 
accounts. Despatches from the President had been 
received by the Commander of the blockading squad- 
ron, and immediately afterwards a communication was 
had with the shore under a flag of truce. These 
despatches are supposed to contain the proposition of 
the Cabinet to offer a resumption of negotiations with 
the Mexican Government. e United States’ brig-of- 
war, Truxton, had been totally wrecked on the 15th, 
near the mouth of the river Tuppan. 

At Washington, Mr. Bancroft, the statesman and 
historian, had n appointed Minister to London. 

On the 7th September, the merchants of New York 
* a complimentary address to Mr. M Lane on 

is services in the Oregon negotiation. Mr. M‘Lane’s 
reply is somewhat lengthy; but the tone is statesman- 
like, and eminently calculated to maintain a good un- 
standing between America and England. 

Disgraceful riots had taken place among the volun- 
teers encamped at Burita, arising from a feud existing 
between an Irish company and two of the Georgian 
corps. The affair took place on board of a steam-boat 
which was anchored near the shore. Guns, swords, 
and bayonets, were used with reckless violence. The 
colonel of a regiment of Illinois volunteers, who, at the 
head of two of his companies, attempted to quell the 
disturbance, was wounded, and his men were driven 
back; and when at length the rioters submitted, a con- 
siderable number of men had been either killed or 
wounded. 


The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle describes 
a curious spectacle :— 


One of the lions of New York is the encampment of 
the Californians on one of the small islands of the bay. 
Boats, filled with curious visitors, ply in constant ficets 
between the city and the camp, and the future adventures 
of the picked men, now looking so wellin their new uniforms, 
and the real intentions of the Government with regard to 
them, are stuff for a good deal of busy speculation. The 
regiment consists of a thousand men, mostly mechanics, and 
officered by men of education, possessed of the knowledge 
of some profession. They are soon to embark, and to go 
round Cape Horn to California, to serve as Government 
troops for three years, and then to receive grants of land, 
and settle. But as they cannot reach their destination be- 
fore next spring; and as, before that time, a peace with 
Mexico is promised, King Public Opinion is asking by what 
provision of the constitution the President is authorised to 
raise and equip this -_* regiment, send them thither, 
and give them land? Meantime the gentleman in com- 
mand, Colonel Stevenson, is beset by his creditors, and a 
ne exeat has been served upon him; which, it is thought, 
he will find a difficulty in evading, to proceed on his ex- 
pedition. 

The Mormons of Nauvoo were apparently in a pre- 
carious position. The Anti-Mormons were encamped in 
a large force in the immediate vicinity of that place, and 
a collision appeared imminent. 

The Antis, says a correspondent of one of the papers, 
were waiting the arrival of their agent, Mr. Wagoner, 
from St. Louis, with the cannons. As soon as he re- 
turns, it is proposed to storm the holy city, and plough 
the ground where it stands. I have only time to add, 
as the boat is leaving, that it is hoped they will have 
one fight, and kill about 500 on each side. By the next 
boat we may expect to hear of blood and thunder. 
The editor of the Hancock Eagle apologises for the want 
of general variety in the paper, by saying, All hands 
o onnected with the ZEagle—from the editor up to the 
‘ six-foot two’ devil—have been under arms night and 
day for the last week, and have worked literally in 
armour. 

Our potato crop, says the Times correspondent, is 
suffering considerably with the same disease that is 
proving such a scourge to Ireland, a species of rot for 
which no preventive has as yet been discovered. In- 
deed, so far as I can learn, we are now as ignorant of 
the cause of the disease as we were tho first day of its 


appearance among us. 
INDIA. 


By Lieutenant Waghorn's extraordinary express, vid 
Trieste, advices have been received from Bombay to 
the 27th August. ‘The news is not important. 

‘Lhe Punjaub was still disordered—the Lahore Go- 
vernment tottering with feebleness, Gholab Singh em- 
barrassed by his own intrigues. The British authorities 
were not idle in making preparation for the approaching 
convulsion in the Sikh pow Regiments were 
forming at Ferozepore and Umballa, for the purpose of 
absorbing some of the best of the disbanded Sikh sol. 
diers. An army was also to be ready on the Sutlej and 
Beas to protect the British frontiers, and, in case of 
necessity, to put down the Sikh revolution. 

Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough were still at Simla. 
Sir Charles Napier’s health had been seriously affected 
by the climate. Cabul is still the focus of intrigues ; 
Dost Mohammed holding back from Persian invitations 
to plot against the British—Akhbar Khan entering into 
separate negotiations against the pacific policy of his 
father. The British resident at the Nizam's court was 
making a vigorous attempt to arrange the pecuniary 
affairs of that Government. There had been a slight 
disturbance in the Cuddapah collectorate of the Madras 

residency, but it was speedily suppressed. Its leader, 
ursima Reddy, was hotly pursued by the police, and 
would not be long at large. 


At Bombay the commercial season had fairly re- 
opened, but very little business had been done. The 
monsoon season had been favourable to the agri- 
culturists. 

The conquest of the island of Bally appears to have 
the tacit assent of the British Government; for other- 


wise the treaty of 1824 is evidently opposed to the ex- 
tension of the Dutch territory in the eastern islands. 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGES. 


Accounts from Madrid of the 26th ult. announce that 
on that day Count Bresson repaired in state to the 
Palace, and formally demanded the hand of the Infanta 
for the Duke de Montpensier. General Serrano havin 
written to Mr. Bulwer, to know if England had — 
the marriage of the Queen with her cousin, as stated 
by M. Isturiz in the Senate, our ambassador addressed 
to him a reply, in which he contradicted that state- 
ment, and declared that he had confined himself to pro- 
testing, in the name of his Government, against the 
marriage of the Infanta. Mr. Bulwer having autho- 
rised General Serrano to use his letter as he thought 
proper, the latter had inserted it in the Clamor Publico, 
which was seized for publishing it. 


The asking for the Infanta was a very formal affair, 
considering the whole thing was settled beforehand. 
Count Bresson made his demand and felicitation to 
the Queen Mother, who replied in set phrase. The 
young Queen was next addressed, and as formally re- 

lied. Then Queen Christina sent the Marchioness de 

anta Cruz, Camarera-mayor, to seek the Infanta in 
her apartments. The blushing damsel obeyed the sum- 
mons, and a third speech from the French Ambassador 
was the result, with a reply from the fiancée, Before 
withdrawing, Count Bresson presented to the Infanta 
the portrait of the Duke de Montpensier, “ which,” 
says the Spanish Court Newsman, “she received 
with visible satisfaction.“ Doubtless it was brilliantly 
jewelled. 


The Dukes de Montpensier andd’ Aumale are progress- 
ing towards the capital, and were expected to arrive on 
the 6th. On the 3rd, they were at Vittoria. Through- 
out the whole of their passage, says the Times, by 
telegraph, ‘‘ they had been received by the authorities 
with every possible testimony of respect. Their recep- 
tion by the populace had been marked by enthusiastic 
acclamation. oe ee te the Princes made the live- 
liest impression.“ e Times correspondent at Madrid, 
however, says: —“ Although there is no reason to appre- 
hend disturbance, the authorities are evidently uneasy 
respecting the Prince’s journey through the provinces. 
Very strict orders have been be to the Spanish police 
to be vigilant, and there will be a strong escort through- 
out the journey. It is said that some Spaniards have 
sworn not to allow the Duke de Montpensier to reach 
Madrid.!“ M. Alexandre Dumas, the celebrated 
novelist, has been appointed by the Minister of Instruc- 
tion historiographer of the marriage of the Due de 
Montpensier with the Infanta Maria Luisa, and set out 
for Madrid on Friday, accompanied by M. Maquet, one 
of his anonymous and indefatigable collaborateurs ; also, 
by an eminent painter. 


The state of Catalonia is as doubtful as ever; some 
declaring that it is in revolt, others that it is quite 
tranquil. Perhaps the truth is to be found in the letter 
of an English reporter, who states that the Captain- 
General was making preparations at Barcelona for a 
campaign in the mountain districts—probably against 
the Carlists. The following from the Constitutionnel 
proves that tranquillity is not everywhere preserved: 

We have just received a letter from the Catalonian 
frontier, stating that eighty insurgents, among whom were 
several clergymen, had been taken, and shot at Lerida. At 
La Seu d’Urgel a number of other clergymen had been 
executed by strangulation. Among them was one who is 
said to have filled the functions of a Bishop, and a Canon 
who had been a long time parish-priest of the French village 
of 9 named Gazi. This last intelligence appears to 
be official. 


In Madrid the popular irritation against the French 
had not diminished. It was unsafe for a Frenchman to 
show himself in the streets. On the 27th a French 

entleman had the imprudence to show himself in the 

Salle de Carretas, when, being recognised by the people, 
he was severely beaten, and ha a difficulty in 
escaping with his life. On the same day, as the Queen, 
accompanied by her usual attendants, was passing 
through the Calle de la Montera, stones were thrown at 
the party, one of which struck the Marquis de Malpica, 
who was in attendance on her Majesty. 


The Liberal journals are almost daily seized by the 
authorities, On the 28th, the publication of the Eco del 
Comercio had been suspended until a fine of 50,000 reals, 
to which it was condemned for an article printed in a 
number which was seized, but never publis ed, should 
be paid. The Times correspondent gives the following 
example of the liberty of the press in Spain :— 


There is a newspaper published in Barcelona, called El Bar- 
celones which, the other day, presumed to make some remarks 
on the Montpensier marriage. General Breton sent for the un- 
fortunate editors, and asked them how they dared to take such 
a liberty? They replied they had merely given expression to 
their opinions, and that in this they had only imitated their 
colleagues of Madrid, who were not always prevented from 
doing so. The unlettered savage, snatching from their 
hands the proof-sheets of their forth-coming article, which 
he had ordered them to exhibit, cried, ‘ Hold your tongues 
—tear these papers—say not a single word of this marriage 
if you do not like to be shot before many hours have passed 
over. If they permit themselves to be insulted in Madrid 
by newspapers, in Madrid they may act as they please; but 
here, in Catalonia, I alone command. Do you hear what I 
say? [lifting a chair as if to fling it at their heads, and then 
dashing it to the ground], The Duke of Montpensier shall 
marry the Infanta of Spain, since he has not been able to 
marry the Queen. Get away with you; out of my sight; 
— 2 a care —the acts of Breton are as rapid as his 
words!“ 


A Paris journal, L'Esprit Public, announced some 
days ago, that, down to the 27th August last, the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries was negotiating with Count 
de Montemolin, to whom it offered its assistance to 
place him on the throne of Spain, as the husband, 
provided he recognised the rights of Queen Isabella, 
and that he consented to the marriage of the Infanta, 
her sister, with the Duc de Montpensier. Count de 
Montemolin rejected those propositions. The L’ Esprit 
Public is said to have been well-informed, and we 
( Times ) are assured that Lord Palmerston is at present 
in possession of documents establishing the truth of the 
fact stated by the Paris journal. 


SCARCITY ON THE CONTINENT, 


We observe with pain that the failure of the harves 
has already caused much suffering in France. The 
Presse states that the municipal council of Metz has 
voted a fresh sum of 20,000f. for the Purpose of supply- 

f 


ing the indigent with bread at one nny in the 
pound below the price. This ditional 
grant raises the sums already voted for a similar pur- 


pose to 80,000f.— Times. 

The Paris of Thursday report a bread riot in 
the French capital on the ous evening. The pri 
of bread, for the first fortnight of October, had — 
raised to 43 centimes per kilogramme for the best 
nag Seay 9d. the four-pound loaf,—twelve 
cent. higher than in Dublin. We give the following 
account from Galignani’s Messenger: 


The inhabitants of the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine and 
adjacent streets, chiefly inhabited by catinet-makers, white- 
smiths, Ko., assembled in considerable numbers, at seven 
o'clock yesterday evening, and proceeded to the bakers’ 
shops in the vicinity, in order to lay in provisions of bread, 
in consequence of the rise in price commencing this morn- 


ing. The quantity left after the sale of the day was soon 
disposed of; and the crowd, increasing, became riotous, and 
broke the shop-fronts and several of the gas-lamps. 


This scene continued for some time, and about half-past 
nine the mob commenced raising a barricade across the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, with the stones of the Rue 
Lenoir, which they unpaved with incredible celerity. The 
horse municipal gu soon afterwards arrived, and rode 
among the crowds several times; but they always opened 
their masses and gave them free p , closing imme- 
diately behind them. A battalion of the 48th foot, headed 
by its colonel, afterwards came to the spot. They were re- 
ceived with cries of Vive la Ligne!” and the tumult having 
lasted till near midnight, the populace began gradually to 
disperse, and the streets became comparatively quiet. 

The rioters did not, however, separate without making an 
appointment for rendezvous at the same quarter this 
omy 

The bakers having been prevented baking in the night, 
carts loaded with bread this morning arrived from all quar- 
ters, and the bread they contained was sold in the street. 


The bread riots have been continued every evening 
since tbe first outbreak on Wednesday; and, without 
being sufficiently great to alarm the community, they 
are calculated to give some uneasiness to the authori- 
ties, who are continually on the gui vive. On Saturday 
evening an attempt was made to barricade some of the 
streets by upsetting omnibuses and carts, but the gens- 
d’armes succeeded in preventing it. The Gazette des 
Tribunaur announces that the number of captures 
effected, in consequence of the disturbances in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, amounts to seventy-four. 


The Siécle announces that disturbances have taken 
lace at Genetard, in the d ent of the Saédne-et- 

ire. Considerable apprehension of a scarcity pre- 
vailed throughout the country, and further agitation 
was apprehended. 


The Lisbon correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
says —‘‘ The failure of the crops of all kinds of grain 
has caused a very considerable rise in the price of 
bread ; and that failure, coupled with the deterioration 
of potatoes, not in districts, as occurred last 
year, but generally throughout the country, has ex- 
cited very serious apprehensions of a scarcity of food.’’ 

Accounts from Berlin state that the price of food in 
Prussia is extremely high, the rye crop having failed. 

In Belgium and the north of France the potato crop 
is reported to be not only but abundant; the un- 
— crop of last year being succeeded by one perfectly 

y. 

Southern Germany has, in its turn, become alarmed. 
The Government of the Grand Duchy of Baden has 
decreed the free importation of grain and flour. 
The King of Wurtemberg, by an ce of the l4th 


inst., also itted the free importation of flour and 
— farinaceous productions until the lst of May; 


“aa deplorable accounts are received from Hol- 
land. The following is an extract of a letter from 
Alost :—‘ Great misery prevails in the eastern parts of 
Holland. Half of the population live in the Irish 
fashion—that is to say, on potatoes, vinegar, and 
water: rye bread is too dear. As for pork, which is 
scarce this year, it is banished long since fiom the tables 
of the poorer classes. The mortality has become 
frightful in several villages, even those which lately 
enjoyed a certain degree of ty; it exceeds by 
fifty per cent. that of the years 1842 and 1843. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Native Gorp tw Sourn AusraaLIA.— Gold, in a state 
of og purity, has been discovered in New South 
Wales, in the North Montecute mine of the Victoria 
Mining Company, the shares in w since the dis- 
covery, have been sold at an advance of nine hundred 
per cent. 

Tue Zottverzin Tariry.—From a source deserving 
of credit we learn that Prussia has proposed a consider - 
able increase in the duties on yarn, as a compromise to 
the members of the Zollverein, who are clamorous for 
protecting duties. The duty on cotton-yarns is to be 
raised from two dollars to three dollars per hundred- 
weight; that on linen- from 1-6th dollar to two 
dollars per hundred weight and on linens from eleven 


dollars to twenty dollars hundred weight. Some 
notion is entertained at Berlin that this proposal will be 
rejected by Bav Wurtemberg, and Baden, the pro- 


tectionist states, as being ins t. Spectator. 


Tue Frencu Ix Tanit1.—The Paris Presse has a long 
article, which may be deemed the official account of the 
settlement of the Tahiti question. The substance of it 
is that the French Government has abandoned all claim 
over certain of the Society Islands, which had been 
considered to belong to Queen Pomare. According to 
the Presse, the rights of sovereignty of Queen Pomare 
herself over these islands being questionable, those of 
the King of the French, as lord-paramount, may, also, 
be questioned; and, therefore, it bas been resolved to 
regard them as independent. These islands are Hua- 
hine, Borabora, Raiatea, and Manpiti. 

SusPension or Hostiitres on THE River Piate.— 


The protracted warfare between the tine 
— by England and France, aud “Rosas; 


EARL OF RIPON AND HUIS PATRONAGE. 
(Prom the hora peer} 


“Toe volo, sie pubes 

Mr. Dawes ii. | Nr M iin pole parrre 

you are like ly te Noeton foe 
The pari<h will find you a treasure, 

And the hall vou wall fined quite a liens. 
it re ol late tia been infinite bother, 

\= yn aß bey thee 
But it all happened through Mr. ( 

No biame can be fasten don me, 
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papers you sre; | 
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hase alway heen moet cor le 
To out resident pastors ol 
ver forward in giving or lend 
lhooks, carriages, „ and fow! 
(ine curate’s wilt prette la thonke v. 
I kept him in filberts and tent 
Mrs. Crowther 1 ot! 
Cart, cover, and harness to nt. 
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But I think you should underst ind rightly, 
Before you set foot in the ＋ TO 

What makes me belive 
With II hy cote sets aril Trace 

I therefore enclose you a statement 
the laws Nocte rate ' 

They are te Ww, but admit no ahmt nt, 
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And simple, Im sure you will «ay, 
You know, Mr. Dawson, “ the pa 
karcepting the gl he, ia all mine 


Ane “a 1 consider it fairieth 
| should rule the residing div ‘ 
And if he wonld win ane hee * Pave 
With me, Lady Kipon, and coo! 
Ile must regulate all his behavio 
By taking a leaf from my book. 
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There's a family settled at Neoet 
Whom the cu 

If you knew, you Win- Peis sticl bye «? 
Account of the things they las ‘| 

They affronted the good Dean of Witideos 
\ pe ace sible man ard a still: 

Mr. Girranville declare he tin been ear 
Ever since these fol ied him so 


The Newtons are allmy aver 
The Ni “tons the 1614 ote tt 
Like the law of the Mede and the 
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If you christen or bury a Newton 
ty frequently puss by their wate 

Mr. Dawson, | hereby inform you 
My favour must instantly cease: 

But ifon thes point you couter 
t Nocton 1 lo as you pole 180 


To the tone be sourand «tf . 
To the Newtons be «tate ly and he | 

And Vl lend you both donkey and pony, 
And, if you like sailing, my shilf, 

Be so good as to send me 
And for one very soon I 

(He's a very respectable man, sir), 
Addressed to“ The Lord Ripon's Cook.“ 
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Asnronb, Kenr.—Cuvrcn-rnares.—There are resi- 
dent in this town four families of the Society of Friends. 
The demand annually made upon them is, in the whole, 
about seventeen shillings, the expenses incurred in en- 


forcing the demand is three pounds three shillings; the 


alue. 


are sold for not more than half their y The writer | 
of this has seen wine useful articles of furniture taken | 
from the house and exposed to sale, for the trifling sum | 
of four shillings and fourpence. It is well known these 
demands are refused entirely from a conviction that, ac- | 
cording to their views of Christian principles, they can- 
) not conscientiously pay them; every other parochial ex- 
pense they most cheerfully unite in. ‘Though from the 
commencement of the Society they have always sup- 
ported and educated their own poor, and have never | 
sent a pauper to the poor-house, nor a criminal to the 
gaol, but within the last few years have (with the 
assistance of distant members of the Society of Friends) 
voluntarily contributed three hundred and forty-one | 
pounds towards the education of the poor of this town 
and neighbourhood. —hrom a Corre spond nt. 


Rerusing Cuntsriax Bunitan.—The town of Col- | 
chester was thrown into great excitement on Tuesday | 
last, in consequence of the Rev. 8. Carr, vicar of St. | 
Peter's, having refused Christian burial of the body of 
aman named Foster, an umbrella maker, who resided 
on North-hill, in the above parish. Mr. Carr, being 
applied to to perform the funeral rites, it appears re- 
fused, on the ground that deceased had lived a dissolute | 
life; therefore, he could not conscientiously comply 
with the request of the family in that respect, but al- | 
lowed the grave of Foster's late wife to be opened, that 
his remains might be deposited therein, and the bell | 
was tolled as the funeral procession approached the | 
churchyard. On the corpse arriving at the grave, a 
messenger was despatched to Mr. Carr to re quest him 
to officiate personally, but he was inexorable, and still 
persisted in his refusal as regarded himself, or any | 
other clergyman to otliciate for him. The consequence | 
was, that the corpse was taken back, and an application | 
was made to Mr. Herrick, minister of the linke pendent | 
chapel, East Stockwell-street, for permission to have 
the corpse interred in the burial-eround adjoining the 
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* 0 0 
1 meeting- house, which was instantly complied with by 
| Mr. Herrick, who also volunteered to perform the 
if funeral rites. A grave was immediately sunk, and at 
; 


nine o'clock the same evening the corpse was conveyed | 
thither, attended by at least a thousand persons, who | 


observed the most profound decorum during Mr. IHer- | 


' rick’s eloquent and powerful address, succeeded by a 
a solemn prayer alter the Corpse Was consigned ta its | 

' last resting-place, alt, r which the asse mbly quietly dis- 
persed.— Suffolk Chronicle, ö : | 

Ciuerci Disert INv.--A return hes just been issued 

to an address of the House of Commons, made in 

** : * ub: Tae showing ‘the nunil er ot suits against 

˖ i‘ r. WII rhs 1 holy orders, in the courts « { the ar hbishops 

: N a bishops tu England and Wales, since the Church 

ie, Discipline Act, 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 86.“ ‘Thore have 

| been fourteen suits instituted in the Arches Court of 
4 P 2 Canterbury against clerks in holy orders under the act 
7 | „ . mentioned, in two of which suits the offences charged | 

Nee a 
U 5 * } 


— 
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| ON COSSIV: 


| his 


furniture and goods taken from them under warrants of | 
distraint (being left entirely in the hands of aconstable) | 


Et rtain Parts 


Br 


commence on a large scale the e 


' satisfaction in looking at the position o 


— 


—— 


were not proved, and two suits remained, on the | 
01 I ich last, undetermined. "Pha re’ we»re Two sults 
against one clerk in the diocese of Bath and Wells, and 
There were three sutts 
Bristol. Inthe court 


eevon in the diocese ot Lx. Ler. 
in the dineese of Gloucester and 


the Bishop of Lincoln pri liminary proceedings were 


°° 


only taken in three cases, and the parties accused con- 
sented to abide the summary judgment of the bishop ; 


“no procecdings were taken in the court, and conse- | 
quently,’ to use the language of the registrar, “ no 
_ offence was proved against any of these three clerks.”’ 
In the case of Mr. William Day, of IIawridge, in the 


archdecaconry of Buckingham, after the preliminary in- 


quiry, the suit was taken by letters of request to the | 


(Court of Arche The offence charged was drunken- 
ness ang the commission of gross acts of violence. Mr. 
Day made no defence, and the judge suspr nded him ex 
off cto ef hbeneficto for three yoalrs,. The costs ot the pro- 
<ecution amounted to £223 1s. 10d., of which £50 will 


| be defrayed by Mr. II. Jefferys, a landed proprietor of 


the parish, the rest by the bishop. Costs were given 


against Mr. Day; but, as his living of Hawridge is | 


under sequestration, none can be recovered, In the 
court of the Lord B chop of Norwich there was a suit 


non-residence, sentence was 
which he apperled : the sentence 
ide to tne Privy 


avainst a clerk for ani 
en agatnst him, on 


confirmed, and an a} 


** 


11 
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was ppcal was m | | 
Council, which is still pending. <A like suit was in- 
stituted nuainst the same party for eight months 
m-resideace in his rectory in 1811, which is 
still * ndling. In the An he e (Court ot Canter- 
bury, William Hawkes Langley (clerk) was proved 
guilty of brawling in th parish chuich, and suspended 
th officio for eight months. lfenry Erskine Head, for 
pul lishing a letter in derogation ana depraving of the 
took of Common Praver, was Susp. nded 40 officio et 
heneficio for three vi ars; 110 ary Henslow, for refusing 


to bury a corpec, after notice and Warning given, was 
aT nd. 4 a) officio ror three months > John ilurst, ior 
profane cursing and swearing, and lewd and indecent 


conduct and conversation and adulteiy, or incontinence, 


811 


Nr was suspended ab officéo et bencficio tor three years, and 
You tray line intime uk. rs ana Drutons, 7 1 12 . . ; 1 8 . 1 dene: a 
You 170 iv ogle Mise TP} rhara Sonith | uitil a certilicate of go cl behavir Ur and wmuerais GUuillhy 
but. the first time vou look at the Newtons, suspension, signed by three ben fiecd cieruymen, be 
: a | , 11 f * 
Look for 016 tog sift tts ert i rocluced and uy ran J 61 r thi court: 101 1 Jone 3 
| = . n ‘ 
If ft hear that you ever set fort « | for adultery and tornication, was suspended a i el 
Their premises early or late heneficio for two years, and until a certificate of gor d 


vhaviour during 


suspension be produced ; Frederick 
Oakeley, for having published a pamphlet afhrming 
doctrines contrary to the articles of religion—his license 
was revoked and himself suspended ab officio until he 


shall retract his errors; William Day, for habitual and 
| of 


drunkenness, and having been convicted 
an assault, was suspended ab officto ef benefcio tor three 
v. and until a certificate be produced; Arthur 
Loftus, for lewd and indecent conduct and conversation, 
adultery, fornication or incontinence, was deprived of 
pref rment; Henry Cresswell, for quarrelling, 
lighting, and habitually swearing, frequenting public- 
houses, and intoxication, was suspended for cighteen 
months ab officio et beneficio, and until a certificate be 
| produce d ot youd behaviour; and Henry Heathcote, 
lor having been convicted of an assault with an intent 
to commit an unnatural crime, inhibition from the 
'exercise of the ministry, and from all discharge of his 


uls, 


' , . rar : * . 1 
clerical office. The offences in the diveese ot Exeter | 
were in publishing the banns and solemnising a mar- 


riage when neither of the parties lived in the parish; 
for officiating without the license and against the moni- 
tion of the bishop; for omitting in the buriel service 
of the office; and for publiciy reading 
prayers, &c., in an unconsecrated building. In the 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, Harry Grey was sus- 
pended for three years for frequenting houses of ill-fame 


iT 


and committing fornication ; and George Mereus d' Arcy | 


Irvine, for celebrating an illegal marriage, was sus- 
pend. d for one year. 

un Catnotic Priestnoop or lReLAN»D.—It has been 
calculated that the Nomish clergy in Ireland reeeive— 
„For annual confessions, £30,009; for christenings, 
per annum, £33,335; unctions and burials, £60,000 ; 
marriages, £360,000; prayers for purgatory, £100,000; 
collections at chapels, £541,632; curates’ collections, 
£22,500; college at Maynooth (Government grant), 
£9,000; making a total of £1,426,165."" It is estimated 
that there are about four thousand pricsts in Ireland; 
4 1.426,165 would give an average annual ineome of 
£365, which is double the amount of the Ustablished 
Church in England and Ireland. 


At a late 


ster Diocesan Society, Mr. Arch- 


Tor Cuvren ano tur Alippire Crasses, 
meeting of the Chic 
deacon Ilare said :— 

He was afraid the common testimoay would be, that they 
had not the affection of the middle clisses. This might 
attributed, perhaps, to a defect in the constitution of the 
church, that they had not the means of employing the mid. 
dle class in it, and that class consequently threw itself into 
the hands of dissent. He confi leuthy believed that if the y 
could give them a good sound education, they might gain 
their allections. He believed the intellectual activity found 


10 


in the middle class of life at this d iV had never yet found a 


1 
at 


parallel in the wi rld; and ic iily »~ asa pol tie aside ration 
it was most Lm po tant, for they ha i almost ‘ nuirely kk tthe 
middle class slip out of thre ir hand 5 by net } re vi ang ade- 
quately for their Christian cducation, and not providing, as 
they ought to have done, for their employment in the service 
of the church, If they had the means they would be gladto 
stablishment ofa choo] 


* 


rood 
for the middle class. 

This is a nice illustration of the efficiency of a national 
church. The Archdeacon would have found even less 
f the working 
classes in connexion with the Establishment, who are 
almost universally uncared for by the clergy, and hostile 
to the church. 


Tur ‘Trestine-rorint IN THE Es i t.LECTIONS.- 

The Morning Adveriiset, in an article endeavouring to 

15 } ; 1 % a. . ＋ 

prove that whenever a dissolution of | arliament shall 
95 * 0 1 : . 

take place the great question on whi the opposing 
. 171 ‘ > 111 * 1 | t ) t. " . * a= ¥ } } 0 1 

G41 | dates Wii il] i ‘56 ’ bat a — * Pika aA 1 141 4 

. . } 3 ‘ . = 
the qu, stion oi reno us en don ments, thus refers to 
me ot the premonitory svinptoms ¢ the PP hi iv 


struggle: 


Lord Dalmeny, highly as he values the honour of rm pre- 


ed | senting the Stirling burghs in Parliament, declares that he 


13th | cannot, with his own hand, put the brand of such inconsist- 


[Ocr. 7, 


ency on his brow as would be done were he to vote in direct 
opposition to the course he pursued when the Maynooth 
grant was before the House. As, therefore, no other fate 
but ejection awaited him, he anticipates his doom, by an- 
nouncing his intention not again to solicit the suffrages of 
his constituents. 

The idea is important. At present, Lord Dalmeny’s is an 
isolated case. It will not long continue so. Scores of other 
members, who happen to be the representatives of places in 
which there is a marked preponderance of anti-endowment 
feeling, will, before a gencral election arrives, discover the 
| wisdom of following the noble lord’s example. The religious- 
endowment question will, we repeat, be the great question 
by which candidates will be tried at the coming election. It 
is impossible to say how many candidates will be rejected 
by the constituent body because the y are in favour of the 
State paying the priesthood of Ireland, but this we will un- 
dertake to affirm,--and we never spoke with greater confi- 

dence, —that not one candidate will be returned, either in 
| England or Scotland, decause he is in favour of the endow- 
ment of Catholicism in Ireland. 

Cuvunen-rates,—The Chelmsford Chronicle says,“ We 
are requested to insert the following: — Mr. John Bear- 

block begs to acknowledge the receipt of £250, kindly 
placed to his account, anonymously, at the Bank of 

England, by ‘ Looker On,’ towards his losses, as church- 

warden of Hlornchurch, in prosecuting suits for church- 

rat It is sincerely hoped, for particular reasons, that 
| the very liberal donor will communicate with him on 
the subject.“ 


8. 


Tus Sees or Sr. Asarn ann BAN don. — Since the 
death of the late Bishop of St. Asaph, there has been 
much speculation on the probable union of that see 
with Bangor. The question was whether, under the 
order in Council, of the 12th of December, 1838, the 
Bishop of Bangor would accept the united see. The 
point is now settled ; his lordship having declared, in 
a recent visitation charge, delivered at Beaumaris, that 
he has always been averse from the union of the sees, 
although he had been represented as approving of the 
measure. 


— — — 


Etanttrer Raitway Accipent.—On Monday morn- 
ing last, as one of the trains was proceeding near Whit- 
acre, to Birmingham, an accident, which might have 
been attended with the most disastrous results, took 


piace. ‘The third-class carriage was crowded, and, 
being uncovered, a mass of red hot cinders from the 


funnel of the engine fell amongst the passengers. One 
gentleman, holding a public office at Derby, had his 


coat completely destroyed, a large number of holes being 
burnt in it; and a female passenger, residing at Mal- 


vorn, had a very narrow escape from a frightful death: 
an umbrella which she held over her head to pro- 
tect her took fire, and the flames were communicating 
with her dress, when a man near her, at great risk, 
rescued her from the burning fragments, and was the 
means of saving her from dreadful injury, if not from 
death. We need scarcely add that the utmost con- 
stcrnation prevailed amongst the passengers, who were 
in imminent peril of being literally roasted alive.— 
| Staffordshi e Me recur, 


Rise in tue Prick or Breap.—On Monday morning 
all the principal bakers at the West-end of London 
raised the price of their bread from Od. to 94d. the Alb. 
loaf. Some few of the low-priced bakers continue to 
sell at 7d. and 8d. the Alb. loaf. The continued rise 
in the price of bread, together with the scarcity of pota- 
toes, has caused great consternation amongst the labour- 
ing population. Globe. 


Carrain Warner's IX VINTIox.— Government have 
made a grant of £1,500 in order to test the efficacy of 
Captain Warner's “long range.“ 

M:rnracuntous Escare or A Lapy.—(From a New York 
paper.) — The sloop Mary Adelaide, Captain Samuel 
Lamson, was capsized near Swam Beach, during the 
gale of last week, and all hands perished except a young 
lady, who was saved in a most miraculous manner, the 
sloop having drifted bottom up. The wreckers having 
boarded her, they heard a noise which appeared to be 
that of a human voice, coming from the cabin. They 
instantly cut a hole in the bottom, and there found the 
lady, who proved to be Miss Lamson, a niece of the 
captain, who had been standing in water up to her neck 
from the time the vessel capsized until she drifted to 
the shore, when, the tide having fallen a little, she was 
enabled to rest herself by sitting down, although the 
Water was then up to her waist. She was then taken 
ashore and provided for. 


„Gr orr tur Grass.’—A Mistake.—On Sunday 
afternoon, during the time the private gardens and the 
eastern terrace, at Windsor, were open to the public, 
Lord John Russell, one of her Majesty's guests, walked 
from the terrace, and was proceeding across the grass, 
in the Ilome-park, towards the iron gates opposite to 
the Long-walk, a portion of the royal domains from 
which the public are excluded. His lordship had pro- 
ceeded some distance before he was noticed by one of 
the castle policemen, who no sooner saw a stranger (as 
he supposed) on forbidden ground, and not knowing 
who it was, sung out with stentorian voice, ‘* Hallo, 
you sir! come back, and get off the grass! Come back, 
you sir!“ Lord John immediately got off the grass, 
and returned back towards the York and Lancaster 
towers. By the time his lordship had got to within 
some thirty or forty paces of the policeman, the official 
found out his mistake, having been informed the offend- 
ing party was a person in the suite of some of her 
Majesty's visitors. He then called out to Lord John 

(who had evidently been taken by surprise), Lou 
may go on; you are all right enough.” His lordship, 
smiling at the bystanders, then retraced his steps, and 
pursued his walk across the park, towards the avenue 
of trees leading to the Waterloo-gate, 


—ů— 


— ʒ— — — 


— — — — 


Suockine Tracepy.—Bragg, a bricklayer, living at 
am, in Kent, has murdered his wite and child by 


beating them on the head with a hammer. He alter- 
wards destroyed himself by cutting his throat. From 
tie evidence adduced at the coroner's inquest there 
could be no doubt of the man's insanity. 
| ‘Tue Justen Wurrr Fasr.“ — Wednesday last was 
observed by the Jews as a fast, being what is called 
the“ White Fast.“ 


-_— — — — 9432. — — 
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FOREIGN AND COLCNIAL NEWS. 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

The American news brought by the Hibernia is of no 
great importance. The accounts are to the 16th Sep- 
tember. The Mexican war was jogging on; a small 
advance only having been made by the troops under 


General Taylor, owing to the difficulty of transport. | 


Funds were running low. The landing of Santa Anna 
at Santa Cruz had been attended with great demonstra- 
tions of joy, and that chief had taken his departure in- 
land, but of his arrival in the capital there are no 
accounts. Despatches from the President had been 
received by the Commander of the blockading squad- 


had with the shore under a flag of truce. 


— —— — — . 


wise the treaty of 1824 is evidently opposed to the ex- 


— —= — — — — 


The Nonconformist. 


tension of the Dutch territory in the eastern islands. 
THE SPANISIL MARRIAGES 

Accounts from Madrid of the 26th ult. announce that 
on that day Count Bresson repaired in state to the 
Palace, and formally demanded the hand of the Infanta 
for the Duke de Montpensier. General Serrano having 
written to Mr. Bulwer, to know if England had opposed 
the marriage of the Queen with her cousin, as stated 
by M. Isturiz in the Senate, our ambassador addressed 


' 
1 


to him a reply, in which he contradicted that state- 


ment, and declared that he had confined himself to pro- 


testing, in the name of his Government, against the | 


marriage of the Infanta. Mr. Bulwer having autho- 


riscd Gencral Serrano to use his letter as he thought 
ron, and immediately afterwards a communication was | 


These | 


despatches are supposed to contain the proposition of | 
the Cabinet to offer a resumption of negotiations with 


the Mexican Government. The United States’ brig-of- 
war, Truxton, had been totally wrecked on the 15th, 
near the mouth of the river Tuppan. 

At Washington, Mr. Bancroft, the statesman and 
historian, had been appointed Minister to London. 

On the 7th September, the merchants of New York 
presented a complimentary address to Mr. M‘Lanec on 
his services in the Oregon negotiation. Mr. M‘Lane’s 
reply is somewhat lengthy; but the tone is statesman- 
like, and eminently calculated to maintain a good un- 
standing between America and England. 

Disgraceful riots had taken place among the volun- 
teers encamped at Burita, arising from a feud existing 
between an Irish company and two of the Georgian 
corps. The affair took place on board of a steam-bout 
which was anchored near the shore. Guns, swords, 
and bayonets, were used with reckless violence. ‘The 
colonel of a regiment of Illinois volunteers, who, at the 
head of two of his companies, attempted to quell the 
disturbance, was wounded, and his men were driven 
back; and when at length the rioters submitted, a con- 
siderable number of men had been either killed or 
wounded, 


The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle describ 
a curious spectacle :— 


One of the “ lions of New York is the encampment of 
the Californians on one of the small islands of the bay. 
Boats, filled with curious visitors, ply in constant fleets 
between the city and the camp, and the future adventures 
of the picked men, now looking so well in their new uniforms, 
and the real intentions of the Government with regard to 
them, are stuff for a good deal of busy speculation. The 
regiment consists of a thousand men, mostly mechanics, and 


officered by men of education, possessed of the knowledge | ° a 
for Madrid on Friday, accompanied by M. Maquet, one 


of some profession. They are soon to embark, and to go 
round Cape Horn to California, to serve as Governinent 
troups for three years, and then to receive grants of land, 
and settle. But as they cannot reach their destination be- 
fore next spring; and as, before that time,a peace with 
Mexico is promised, King Public Opinion is asking by what 


provision of the constitution the President is authorised to | 


raise and equip this private regiment, send them thither, 
and give them lend? Meantime the gentleman in com- 
mand, Colonel Stevenson, is beset by his creditors, anda 
ne exeat has been served upon him; which, it is thought, 
he will find a difficulty in evading, to proceed on his ex- 
pedition. 

The Mormons of Nauvoo were apparently in a pre- 
carious position, The Anti-Mormons were encamped in 
a large force in the immediate vicinity of that place, and 
a collision appeared imminent. 

The Antis, says a correspondent of one of the papers, 
were waiting the arrival of their agent, Mr. Wagoner, 
from St. Louis, with the cannons. As soon as he re- 
turns, it is proposed to storm the holy city, and plongh 
the ground where it stands. I have only time to add, 
as the boat is leaving, that it is hoped they will have 
one fight, and kill about 500 on each side. By the next 
boat we may expect to hear of blood and thunder. 
The editor of the Hancock Eagle apologises for the want 
of general variety in the paper, by saying. All hands 
e onnected with the Lag/e—from the editor up to the 
‘ six-foot two’ devil—have been under arms night and 
day for the last weck, and have worked literally in 
armour.“ 

Our potato crop, says the Times correspondent, is 


proper, the latter had inserted it in the (mor Publico, 
which was seized for publishing it. 

The asking for the Infanta was a very formal affair, 
considering the whole thing was settled beforchand. 
Count Bresson made his demand and felicitation to 
the Queen Mother, who replied in set phrase. ‘The 
young Queen was next addressed, and as formally re- 
plied. Then Queen Christina sent the Marchioness de 
Senta Cruz, Camarera-mavor, to seck the Infanta in 
her apartments. ‘The blushing damsel obeyed the sum- 
mons, and a third speech from the French Ambassador 
was the result, with a reply from the fcnere. Before 
withdrawing, Count Bresson presented to the Infanta 
the portrait of the Duke de Montpensier, „which,“ 
says the Spanish Court Newsman, “she received 
with visible satisfaction.“ Doubtless it was brilliantly 
jewelled, 

The Dukes de Montpensier andd’ Aumale are progress- 
ing towards the capital, and were expected to arrive on 
the Gth. On the 3rd, they were at Vittoria.“ Through- 
out the whole of their passage,“ 


with every possible testimony of respect. 


— — — 


SCARCITY ON THE CONTINENT, 
We observe with pain that the failure of the harvest 
has already caused much suffering in France. The 
Presse states that the municipal council of Metz has 
voted a fresh sum of 20,000f, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the indigent with bread at one halfpenny in the 
pound below the regulated price. This additional 
grant raises the sums sheady voted for a similar pur- 
pose to 80,000f,— Tes. 


The Paris papers of Thursday report a bread riot in 
the French capital on the previous evening. The price 
of bread, for the first fortnight of October, had been 
raised to 43 centimes per kilogramme for the best 


_quality—nearly 9d. the four-pound loaf,—twelve per 


cent. higher than in Dublin. We give the following 
account from Galignani’s Messenger :— 


The inkabitants of the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine and 
adjacent streets, chiefly inhabited by cabinet- makers, white- 
smiths, &c., assembled in considerable numbers, at seven 


o'clock yesterday evening, and proceeded to the bakers’ 


shops in the vicinity, in order to lay in provisions of bread, 
in consequence of the rise in price commencing this morn- 


— 


— 


ing. The quantity left after the sale of the day was soon 
disposed of; and the crowd, increasing, became riotous, and 
broke the shop-fronts and several of the gas-lamps. 

This scene continued for some time, and about balf-past 
nine the mob commenced raising a barricade across the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, with the stones of the Rue 
Lenoir, which they unpaved with incredible celerity. The 


horse municipal guard soon afterwards arrived, and rode 


says the Tim Ss, by | 
telegraph, “they had been received by the authorities | 


‘er . ' - i * 
heir recep- | evening. 


tion by the populace had been marked by enthusiastic | 


acclamation. Everywhere the Princes made the live- 
liest impression.“ The Times correspondent at Madrid, 
however, says: —“ Although there is no reason to appre- 
hend disturbance, the authorities are evidently uneasy 
respecting the Prince’s journey through the provinces. 
Very strict orders have been given to the Spanish police 
to be vigilant, and there will be a strong escort through- 
out the } urney, It is 
sworn not to allow the Duke de Montpensier to reach 
Madrid.“ M. Alexandre Dumas, the celebrated 
novelist, has been appointed by the Minister of Instrue— 
tion historiographer of the marriage of the Due de 
Montpensier with the Infanta Maria Luisa, and set out 


of his anonymous and tnidlefatigable collaborateurs ; also, 
by an eminent painter. 

The state of Catalonia is as doubtful as ever; some 
declaring that it is in revolt, others that it is quite 
tranquil. Perhaps the truth is to be found in the letter 
of an English reporter, who states that the Captain- 


said that some Spaniards have | 


among the crowds several times; but they always opened 
their masses and gave them free passage, closing imme- 
diately behind them. A battalion of the 48th foot, headed 
by its colonel, afterwards came to the spot. They were re- 
ceived with cries ot“ Vive la Ligne!“ and the tumult having 
laste! till near midnight, the populace began gradually to 
disperse, and the streets became comparatively quiet. 

The rioters did not, however, separate without making an 
appointment for rendezvous at the same quarter this 


The bakers having been prevented baking in the night, 
carts loaded with bread this morning arrived from all quar- 
ters, and the bread they contained was sold in the street. 

The bread riots have been continued every evening 
since the first outbreak on Wednesday; and, without 
being sufficiently great to alarm the community, they 
are calculated to give some uneasiness to the authori- 
ties, who are continually on the gui rire. On Saturday 
evening an attempt was made to barricade some of the 
strects by upsetting omn.buses and carts, but the gens- 
armes succeeded in preventing it. The Gazette des 
Tribunane announces that the number of captures 
effected, in consequence of the disturbances in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, amounts to seventy-four. 

The Siecle announces that disturbances have taken 


place at Genetard, in the department of the Sadne-et- 


| Loire. 


Considerable apprehension of a scarcity pre- 
vailed throughout the country, and further agitation 
was apprehended. 

The Lisbon correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
says —“ The failure of the crops of all kinds of grain 


General was making preparations at Barcelona for a has caused a very considerable rise in the price of 
bread ; and that failure, coupled with the deterioration 


campaign in the mountain districts—probably against 
the Carlists. The following from the Constitutionnel 


proves that tranquillity is not everywhere preserved :— 


— 


| said to have filled the 


— — — 
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suffering considerably with the same disease that is 1. r Gi 
authorities. On the 28th, the publication of the Eeo del 
Comercio had been suspended until a fine of 50,000 reals, 


proving such a scourge to Ireland, a species of rot for 
which no preventive has as yet been discovered. In- 
deed, so far as I can learn, we are now as ignorant of 
the cause of the disease as we were tho first day of its 
appearance among us. 


INDIA. 

By Lieutenant Waghorn's extraordinary express, ti 
Trieste, advices have been received from Bombay to 
the 27th August. ‘The news is not important. 

‘lhe Punjaub was still disordered—the Lahore Go- 
vernment tottering with feebleness, Ghoiab Singh em- 
barrassed by his own intrigues. The British authorities 
were not idle in making preparation for the approaching 
convulsion in the Sikh territory. Regiments were 
forming at Ferozepore and Umballa, for the purpose of 
absorbing some of the best of the disbanded Sikh sol 
diers. An army was also to be ready on the Sutlej and 
Beas to protect the British frontiers, and, in case of 
necessity, to put down the Sikh revolution. 

Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough were still at Simla. 
Sir Charles Napier’s health had been seriously affected 
by the climate. Cabul is still the focus of intrigues ; 
Dost Mohammed holding back from Persian invitations 
to plot against the British—Akhbar Khan entering into 


We have just received a letter from the Catalonian 
frontier, stating that cighty insurgents, among whom were 
several clergymen, had been taken, and shot at Lerida. At 
La Seu d'Uigel a number of other clergymen had been 
executed by strangulation. Among them was one who is 
functions of a Bishop, and a Canon 
who had been a long time parish-priest of the French village 
of Nahuja, named Gazi. ‘This last intelligence appears to 
be official. 

In Madrid the popular irritation against the French 
had not diminished. It was unsafe for a Frenchman to 
show himself in the streets. On the 27th a French 
gentleman had the imprudence to show himself in the 
Calle de Carretas, when, being recognised by the people, 
he was severely beaten, and had great difficulty in 
escaping with his life. On the same day, as the Queen, 
accompanied by her usual attendants, was passing 
through the Calle de la Montera, stones were thrown at 
the party, one of which struck the Marquis de Malpica, 
who was in attendance on her Majesty. 


The Lib ral journals are almost daily seized by the 


to which it was condemned for an article printed in a 
number which was seized, but never published, should 
be paid. The 7imes correspondent gives the following 
example of the liberty of the press in Spain: — 


‘There is a newspaper published in Barcelona, called I“ Bar- 
eclones which, the other day, presumed to make some remarks 
on the Montpensier marriage. General Breton sent for the un- 
fortunate editors, and asked them how they dared to take such 
a liberty? They replied they had merely given expression to 
their opinions, and that in this they had only imitated their 
colleagues of Madrid, who were not always prevented from 
doing so. ‘The unlettered savage, snatching from their 
hands the proof-sheets of their forth-coming article, which 
he had ordered them to exhibit, cried, “ Hold your tongues 

tear these papers—say not a single word of this marriage, 
if you do not like to be shot before many hours have passed 
over. If they permit themselves to be insulted in Madrid 


by newspapers, in Madrid they may act as they please; but 


here, in Catalonia, I alone command. 


separate negotiations against the pacitic policy of his | 


father. The British resident at the Nizam's court was 
making a vigorous attempt to arrange the pecuniary 
affairs of that Government. ‘There had been a slight 
disturbance in the Cuddapah collectorate of the Madras 
presidency, but it was specdily suppressed. Its leader, 
Nursima Reddy, was hotly pursucd by the po 
would not be long at larg 

At Bombay the commercial season had fairly re- 
opened, but very little business had been done. I! 
monsoon season had been fuvuurable to the agri- 
culturists. 

The conquest of the island of Bally appears to have 
the tacit assent of the British Government; for other- 
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Do you hear what I 
say? [lifting a chair as if to fling it at their heads, and then 
dashing it to the ground], The Duke of Montpensier shall 
marry the Infanta of Spain, since he has not been able to 
marry the Queen. Get away with you; out of my sight; 
and—have a care-—the acts of Breton are as rapid as his 
words!“ 

A Paris journal, L’Esprié Public, announced some 
days ago, that, down to the 27th August last, the 
Cabinet of the Tuilerics was negotiating with Count 
de Montemolin, to whom it off rcd its assistance to 
piace him on the throne of Spain, as the husband, 
provided he re ‘ognised the ratet of een Isabella, 
and that he consented to the marriage of the Infanta, 
her sister, with the Duc de Montpensier. Count de 
Micontemolin rejected those propositions. dhe L' Espre 
Public is said to have been well-informed, and we 
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( Times) are assured that Lord Palmerston is at present | 


in possession of documents establishing the truth of the 
fact stated by the Paris journal. 


of potatoes, not in particular districts, as occurred last 
year, but generally throughout the country, has ex- 
cited very serious apprehensions of a scarcity of food.“ 

Accounts from Berlin state that the price of food in 
Prussia is extremely high, the rye crop having failed. 

In Belgium and the north of lrance the potato crop 
is reported to be not only good, but abundant; the un- 
sound crop of last year being succeeded by one perfectly 
healthy. 

Southern Germany has, in its turn, become alarmed. 
The Government of the Grand Duchy of Baden has 
decreed the free importation of foreign grain and flour. 
The King of Wurtemberg, by an ordinance of the 14th 
inst., also permitted the free importation of flour and 
foreign farinaceous productions until the lst of May, 
1847. 

Equally deplorable accounts are received from Hol- 
land. ‘The following is an extract of a letter from 
Adost :—** Great misery prevails in the eastern parts of 
Holland. Half of the population live in the Irish 
fastiun—that is to say, on potatoes, vinegar, and 
water: rye bread is too dear. As for pork, which is 
scarce this year, it is banished long since fiom the tables 
of the poorer classes. The mortality has become 
frightful in several villages, even those which lately 
enjoyed a certain degree of prosperity; it exceeds by 
fifty per cent. that of the years 1812 and 1843. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Native Gori Sourm Austratia,—Gold, in a state 
of great purity, has been discovered in New South 
Wales, in the North Montecute mine of the Victoria 
Mining Company, the shares in which, since the dis- 


covery, have been sold at an advance of nine hundred 


per cent, 

Tue Zottverrin Tanirry.—From a source deserving 
of credit we learn that Prussia has proposed a consider- 
able increase in the dutics on yarn, as a compromise to 
the members of the Zollverein, who are clamorous for 
protecting duties. The duty on cotton-yarns is to be 
raised from two dollars to three dollars per hundred- 
weight; that on linen-yarn from 1-6th dollar to two 
dollars per hundredweight; and on linens from eleven 
dollars to twenty dollars per hundredweight. Some 
notion is entertained at Berlin that this proposal will be 
rejected by Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden, the pro- 
tectionist states, as being insufficient.— Spectator. 

Tue Frencu ix TAI. -The Paris Presse has a long 
article, which may be deemed the official account of the 
settlement of the Tahiti question. The substance of it 
is that the French Government has abandoned all claim 
over certain of the Society Islands, which had been 
considered to belong to Queen Pomare. According to 
the Presse, the rights of sovereignty of Queen Pomare 
herself over these islands being questionable, those of 
the King of the French, as lord-paramount, may, also, 
be questioned; and, therefore, it bas been resolved to 
regard them as independent. ‘These islands are Hua- 
hine, Borabora, Raiatea, and Manpiti. 

SUSPENSION OF HostILitics ON THE River PLATE.— 
The protracted warfare between the Argentine Republic, 
assisted by England and France, and Rosas, has been 
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having been sent out 


= - 
for a while suspended ; Mr. Hood for the arrangement 


from Europe on a special mission 
of the pending differences. 


or FRer-TRADE IN France.—The Paris 
Pree Traders Association held their second public 
meeting on Tuesday last, under the presidency of M. 
A. Duperron, a peer of France. It was very numer- 

ously attended, and several ladies were present. Amon 
the members who were present, M. Horace Say, Miche 
Chevalier Leon Faucher, Bastiat, Desmousseaux de 
Givre, attracted the general attention. After addresses 
from M. Chevalier, M. Say, and M. Wolewski, M. 
Frederic Bastiat closed the sitting by proving that the 
French Free-traders do not slavishly imitate the Eng- 
lish, but are only moved by the general interests of the 
French industry. At the end of the sitting a subscrip- 
tion was opened, which produced several thousand 
francs. The chairman announced that a Free-Trading 
Society was about to be formed at Havre, in order to 
aralyse the effect of the Prohibitionists’ Association of 
— which is forming under the patronage of M. 
Barbet, the mayor of this last city. The Journal des 
Débats, in alluding to this meeting, says: — The 
Association, we are assured, is making progress. Seve- 
ral persons of note have joined its ranks, and among 
the most important may be named M. Nicholas Kœch- 
lin, one of the greatest manufacturers, who throughout 
his long career has been at the head of all the many im- 
provements introduced into the manufactures of Alsace ; 
and who, at the time of the commercial inquiry in 1834, 
distinguished himself by the courage with which he 
intained that the industry of France could only gain 
by the ual establishment of the freedom of trade.“ 
e Free Traders’ Association (says the Economist) has 
stirred up a general rising amongst the Protectionists. 
They endeavour to oppose, by every means in their 
power, the progress of the liberty of trade. As they 
could not prevent the Association to found societies in 
Paris, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, they have addressed 
Conseils Générauz of the northern departments, in order 
to obtain from them advices unfavourable to the free- 

trade principles. 
Mr. Conde was entertained, a few days ago, at a 
and banquet given to him by the vine proprietors of 
a Garonne. 


Stons or Procress.—A letter from Berlin of the 25th 
says :—* All the Criminal Courts of Berlin are prepared 
for public trials and vivd voce evidence, and this new 
system will be commenced on October Ist.“ We 
learn from Holland, that the draft of the new penal 
code (prepared by a Government commission, in virtue 
of a vote from the States-General) is completed. It 
abolishes corporal punishment, the pillory, branding, 
and transportation. Capital punishment is still retained, 
but only in a limited number of cases. The highest 

unishment next to death is imprisonment for life, with 
labour, in one of the State prisons. 


Tus Pore anp run Sotpier.—A correspondent at 
Rome writes, on the 16th inst., in the Nuremberg Corre- 
spondent, ‘* A soldier lately presented to the Pope a loaf 
of bread of the worst quality, saying that even the con- 
victs at the galleys had not worse food. On the follow- 
ing day the Pope sent for the Minister of War, and after 
a conference of a few minutes invited him to breakfast, 
at which a plate with the soldier's bread was set before 
him. The Minister turned pale, and could not touch it. 
Pius IX. then said to him, ‘You do not eat! you find 
the bread too bad; and yet it is the same as is given to 
my soldiers.’ The Minister declared that he was ignor- 
ant of the fact; to which the Pope replied, ‘But I 
know it. I know that the complaints of the soldiers 
are not listened to, because the officers are corrupt.’ 
The Minister withdrew in consternation. An inquiry 
was instituted. The friend of Count N——,, who had the 
distribution of the bread, the contractor, and the baker, 
were arrested and taken to the Castle of Saint Angelo. 
To-day every soldier had four dajocci given him to buy 
his own bread; and this is to be continued until further 
orders. From another source we learn that the money 
is charged to the account of the offending parties, and 
that the Pope has extended his special protection to the 
soldier who made the appeal to him, so that the man 
may not be exposed to any bad consequences. 


Tue Carrre Warn.—From Algoa Bay (Cape of Good 
Hope) papers have been received direct to the 22nd of 
August. They announce the landing of provisions and 
stores at the mouth of the Fish and Buffalo rivers. The 
troops had moved on to the Kei, where a skirmish had 
taken place with the Caffres, who, being defeated, fled 
across the river, leaving their women and children, and 
an immense quantity of cattle, in the possession of the 
English. 

IncENDIARY Fires continue to desolate all France, 
and B ndy in particular. Seven villages of the dis- 
trict of Morvand had been almost entirely consumed 
during the last three wecks ; and, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the police and the inhabitants, it had been 
impossible to seize the incendiaries. The whole popu- 
lation had been ever since on the watch, day and night, 
and it was dangerous for strangers to traverse the 
country. In the districts of Montargis and Gien the 
agitation was extreme. The inhabitants everywhere 
mounted guard, and several persons mistaken for male- 
factors had been either killed or wounded by the armed 
peasantry. 

Tun Cuorera has entirely disappeared from Teheran. 


Tun Iran Screntiric Conoress commenced its 
sittings on the 15th ult. at Genoa. Pope Pius IX. al- 
lowed his subjects to attend,—a privilege denied them 
by his predecessor. The Congress appointed Rome for 
its next place of meeting, subject to the approval of the 
ty Government. On the resolution being submitted 
to Pius IX., he immediately gave it his full sanction ! 

Eruption OF Mount Hecta.—Towards noon on 
the 22nd ult., there was a sudden and violent eruption 
of Mount Hecla, the commencement of which was ac- 
companied by several shocks of earthquake, extending 
to a radius of about three miles (seven French leagues), 
The eruption lasted about forty minutes; the flames 
rose to an immense height, and all the country round 
the volcano was covered with a thick layer of ashes, 


Never in the memory of man has there been a more 


disagreeable summer than the present. Torrents of rain 
and storms succeeded each other without intermission. 
The measles and the dysentery carried off almost the 
fourth of the inhabitants, especially on the coasts, 
which caused the cultivation of the land to be paralysed, 
and the fishery, which would have otherwise been most 
abundant, to be neglected. 


Evrav Benmrr at Exeter.—QOne of the most 
crowded and most respectable meetings ever held in 
this city, says the Western Times, took place on Friday 
last, at the Subscription Rooms, to welcome Elihu 
Burritt to this city, and to listen to an address from 
him on the subject of Universal Brotherhood. The 
meeting was appointed for half-past seven, and before 
that hour the large room was crowded to excess by 
persons of every grade in politics, and every religious 
denomination. Clergymen of the establishment, and 
Dissenting ministers, the members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, and the élite of the city, were present, and 
before eight o’clock hundreds had gone away unable 
to obtain admission. John Dymond, Esq., presided. 
After an eloquent address from Mr. Burritt on behalf 
of the principles of peace, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“That we cordially welcome to this city Elihu Burritt, 
the distinguished advocate of peace principles in America, 
and rejoice in the extension of the beneficial influence of 
his exertions, both in America and this country.” 


The address of the women of Philadelphia was then 
read by the Rev. J. Bigwood. It had 3,525 signatures 
attached, and its imposing appearance created great 
interest. When unrolled, it reached from the extreme 
back of the orchestra, about two-thirds of the way down 
the room. The Rev. J. Bigwood then moved the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“That this meeting regards with interest and warm 
approval the interchange of friendly international addresses 
which has been extensively adopted between the inhabitants 
of America and of this country, and receive with much 
satisfaction and pleasure, the peace-loving and sisterly 
address, signed by 3,525 women of Philadelphia, in response 
to the address of the women of Exeter, which has this 
evening been presented.“ 


It was suggested, in the course of the proceedings, that 
the Mayor and Town Council be requested to allow 
the address to be deposited in the archives of this city, 
and that a copy of the resolution be transmitted to the 
Mayor and Council signed by the scretary on behalf of 
the meeting [cheers]. In further addressing the meet- 
ing Mr. Burritt said :— 

My friends, these are moments of intense interest; as 
I was saying, I looked forward to this time with great ex- 
pectation. Oh, I have looked at this bond, although ic is 
but of paper but a few strokes of the pen, delicate strokes 
of female hands, as one that shall be of more binding 
strength, than bars of steel to grapple these two countries 
together in bonds of eternal and everlasting amity [loud 
cheers]. Is not this, then, a great fact, is it not one of the 
greatest facts that bas ever transpired within the compass 
of humanity? Look at the records and blood-stained 
annals of the past; where will you find such a record as 
this? Perhaps you will allow me to notice the 
fact, that when the first settlers, the forefathers of New 
England, crossed the stormy sea, their home affections 
clung to their native places, and they tried to re-produce 
their homes in the new world, by calling their new settle- 
ments after their native places in their fatherland. Now 
these international addresses, from Plymouth in Old Eng- 
land to Plymouth in the New; from Old England’s Boston 
to New England's Boston; from your Worcester to our 
Worcester, has caused a great revival of those old home 
feelings with which we once regarded our father land, when 
this country was contemplated as our common heritage, 
and the home and the birth-place of our fathers [loud 
cheers]. Many a name has been recognised as familiar to 
our ears. I Jase not detain you much longer, but this 
moment has been to me one of the most important passages 
of my life. A great many hopes and aspirations have been 
concentred in this hour, and upon the impression I may 
make on you, with regard to this question. May I not 
hope that this evening’s question shall be looked at as 
something more than an evening entertainment—something 
more than a mere hour of amusement? I would say to the 
ladies of Exeter, and to the mothers of my country, and to 
the mothers of this country, Co-operate together on this 
great question, and instil a new element of education into 
the minds of the young, that in future ages, when the next 
generation shall come 2 the stage, and take the legisla- 
tion of the world upon their shoulders, there shall be a new 
heroism, a new era—that of universal peace and philan- 
thropy [loud cheers]. Let woman withdraw her smiles 
and her approval from the implements of war, and war shall 
hide its diminished head under the clod which it has so 
long reddened with the heart’s-blood of God's own creatures 
loud cheers}. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Burritt delivered a lecture 
on“ The Philosophy of Labour.“ 

Causx or THE AcctpDENT To THE Great Britain 
Sreamer.—Captain Claxton, a director of the company 
that owns the ship, has visited Dundrum Biy; and in 
a published letter to the secretary, he professes to be 
fully satisfied with Captain Hosken's as to 
the way in which the accident happen There is a 
double light on the Calf of Man, revolving every two 
minutes; a single light on St. John's Point, off Dun- 
drum Bay, revolving every minute. As the vessel ap- 
proached the Isle of Man, a glimpse of the island was 
caught by those on ; but the lights were not seen, 
probably on account of the thick atmosphere. In the 
chart used by Captain Hosken, the St. John’s light was 
not marked at all, though it has been in use for three 
years, When it was descried, he mistook it for the Calf 
of Man light. Although he was puzzled at the apparent 
retardation in the course of the ship, the fact of seeing 
the light appeared to be conclusive. That only une 
light was seen was imputed to the dense haze; which 
had, in fact, sufficed to hide both lights on the island. 
The vessel therefore was steered to give the rocks 
called the Hen and Chickens, off the Man light, a 
sufficiently wide berth to starboard: the ship grounded 


within Dundrum Bay. 


Dreaprvut Deatu.—A man has been killed in a 
paint manufactory at Plymouth, by falling intoa copper 
of heated oil which he was tending : he was found with 
his head and the ny om part of his body in the liquid, 
the rest of his body hanging over the edge, 


IRELAND, 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Riot AND Bioopsuep at Duncarvan.—We regret to 
hear that serious riots have taken place in the town of 
Dungarvan, County Waterford, which it is feared will 
lead to loss of life. On Monday last, vast numbers of 
people, to the amount of eleven or twelve thousand, 
marched in from the surrounding — and pro- 
ceeded to attack bakers’ shops, from whic they took 
quantities of bread. ‘The mob were about to attack the 
stores of merchants and others, but fortunately a troop 
of dragoons, which had been ordered in consequence of 
the apprehension of riots, arrived from Kilmacthomas, 
and, with the co-operation of the military force already 
here, prevented further depredations. In the afternoon, 
however, in the dusk of the evening, some of the popu- 
lace commenced throwing stones, and the dragoons had 
to charge them repeatedly. The ple, however, still 
continued throwing stones, and the state of affairs be- 
gan to look very serious. The dragoons were then 
ordered to fire, and it is stated about twenty shots were 
discharged. Two men were seriously wounded—they 
are still living; but several others, it is feared, were 
wounded more or less severely amongst the crowd, who 
fled subsequently to the firing. The town has been 
since perfectly free from disturbance, but dreadful ex- 
citement and alarm prevail amongst all classes here. 
It was owing to the commendable forbearance of the 
military that much more disastrous results did not 
ensue. 


Kitwortn has been the scene of a riot. A meetin 
of the Relief Committee had been appointed to be held 
on the Tuesday. Early in the morning a threatenin 
notice was found thrust under the hall-door of the Earl 
of Mountcashel; at the hour of twelve, his lordship 
walked from his mansion to the town to attend the Com- 
mittee, where he found thousands pouring in, in bodies, 
from the adjacent glens and mountains. Fearing a 
serious breach of the peace, he lost no time in sending 
& requisition to the officer in command of the 77th 
regiment, stationed at Fermoy, and took other precau- 
tions for the maintenance of public order.“ Dense 
masses of people, with implements of husbandry in their 
hands, assembled opposite the place of meeting. At 
first they were peaceable ; but, as the numbers increased, 
signs of tumult were manifested. Unmindful of the 
advice of Mr. Daly, the mob proceeded to attack the 
bakers’ shops. They put a loaf of bread upon a pole, 
and paraded the town. Having made an attack upon 
a publican, they proceeded to the gate of Lord Mount- 
cashel’s demesne, and endeavoured to break in; but, on 
the appearance of the police, they retired. Some soldiers 
then arrived, and the rioting ceased. 


At CasTLEMARTYR, a mob broke open the bakers’ and 
hucksters’ shops, and seized the bread. The people 
then proceeded to the residence of the Earl of Shannon; 
and they threatened to pull down the castle; but ab- 
stained from further violence. When the dragoons, 
who had been sent for, arrived, the mob had retired. 
The village remained quiet under the protection of the 
military. . 

At Fermoy, on Thursday, the 24th September, the 
cart, which was carrying the daily supply of bread to 
the Fermoy workhouse, was stopped on Barrack-hill 
by alarge number of persons, who declared they were 
— and they carried away the entire contents by 
orce. 

At CorkHAven the misery is described as most appal- 
ling. Of the masses who crowded into Golen on the 
morning of the 25th September, many had been living 
for some time on a bad meal in twenty-four hours. The 
people listened to the exhortations of the priests and 
dispersed. 

The Nenagh Guardian, an Orange paper, records that 
a large body of famishing men had come into Nenagh, 
some of whom had walked nine miles, and had not 
eaten a single morsel, “ with the exception of a bad 
potato, since the day before. 


There were no further accounts of food riots from the 
country on Saturday morning. In Cork and other 
counties, employment on public works had commenced ; 
and the Government are affording all poasible facilities 
in order that the peasantry should be at work in all 
directions. 


PRocLAMATION or THE Lorp Lirevrenant.—In con- 
sequence of the recent food riots and tumultuous assem- 
blages in the south, the Lord Lieutenant has issued a 
proclamation, which shows that, whilst his Excellency 
is adopting all possible means to mitigate the calamity 
that has fallen upon the country, he is determined to 
maintain order, even by rigorous measures, and to afford 
to the trade in provisions that protection without which 
society could not hold together. 


Revrer Commitrees.—To meet the exigencies of the 
general distress now prevailing, the Irish government 
has issued intructions for the re-organisation of relief 
committees. 


Tue Presentment Sessions of the various baronies 
still continue, and money ia granted on the same scale 
of prodigality as before. The number of extraordinary 
Presentinent Sessions convened by the Lord-Lieutenant 
now amounts to 236. No presentments can be acted 
upon unless fiated by the Board of Works, For in- 
stance, in one division of the barony of Carberry the 
amount voted was £32,255 l\s., 4 the Board of 
Works only sanctioned the outlay of £7,223. The 
Cork Reporter mentions another case where £33,881 
was voted, but the Board ratified only £3,580, select- 
ing the works they deemed most advisable and useful. 
The feeling is as strong as ever against the construction 
of roads, bridges, &c., as the chief means of affording 
employment, and in favour of the sums raised in each 
barony being expended in improving the cultivation of 
lands, waste or already under culture, within its limits. 


Tue Rerear Association has adopted an address to 
the people, with a view to wide circulation in the 
southern counties, enforcing the necessity of peace and 
patience. The following is an extract :—*‘* For God's 
sake —for your country's sake—for your own sakes, 


restrain yourselyes, Break not the law—commit not 
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violence~plunge not into crime bring not the worst 
wretchedness upon your helpless families, by bringing 
death upon yourselves.” 

Mr. Povtett Scrorz, M. P., in a letter to Lord John 
Russell, urges the passing of a law to empower the 
Government to purchase and improve waste lands in 
Ireland, and to authorise the Lord-Lieutenant to sus- 
pend proceedings of distress against corn of any kind, 
where the holding is below ten or fifteen acres. 

Mr. RaIrR Osronxx, M. P., has published a letter 
urging the adoption of Mr. O. Connell's suggestion, for 
an immediate assemblage of the landed proprietors of 
Ireland in Dublin, to consult upon measures suited to 
the present emergency. It appears that a somewhat 
similar project has been taken up by landlords connected 
with various counties. 

Repvcrion or Rents.—Lord Rossmore, “treading 
in the footsteps“ of the Earl of Erne, has just issued a 
circular apprising his tenantry in the county of Monag- 
han of his lordship’s determination to submit gracefully 
to a reduction of his rents. The abatement is, how- 
ever, to be only temporary. 

Srarz or Tipperary.— Murder and agrarian outrage 
are again rearing their hideous heads in this ill-fated 
county. The Repeal local paper (the Tipperary Vindi- 
cator), brings accounts of a dreadful case of assassina- 
tion in the broad glare of noon, a ferocious attack by an 
armed band on two ladies, and an assault on a habita- 
tion, accompanied by violence on the inmates, one of 
whom was dangerously wounded by a gunshot. 


The Longford Journal reports an active movement in 
the district round Ballinalee against the payment of 
rent. Mr. J. Johnston, of Dundalk, agent to Mr. George 
Maconchy, had given notice that he should sit in Bal- 
linalee on the 21st September to receive rent. On the 
previous night, Mr. Maconchy’s tenants were visited by 
a number of armed men, who threatened with death any 

n who should pay rent. Accordingly, on the 
onday, Mr. Johnston waited in vain—none of the 
tenants made their appearance. 


WHAT HAVE THE GENTRY DONE ron Wals —Mr. C. 
W. W. Wynn, M.P., informed Parliament, in March 
last, that the gentry had done much for the education 
of the Welsh people. Sothey have. At the Horlech 
races, held last month, the intervals of the horse-racing 
were filled up by struggles fur gingerbread among the 
spectators, and by races between young women. ‘This, of 
course, was highly beneficial to the young women who 
entered the lists, and very edifying to the gentry—clergy 
spectators. After dinner, the stereotyped toasts of 
Church, and Queen, and the Bishop and clergy of the 
diocese,’’ were drunk; when flaming speeches in favour 
of the Church were delivered. This is a fair sample 
of what the gentry have done, and of what they are 
doing for Wales.— From a Corr . 


ComMITTAL To Prison ror Rervsinc ro Tax AN 
Oatu.—The rights of conscience have been grossly ou:- 
raged by the Royal Court of Jersey, in the case of Mr. 
Philip Lempriére. It will be seen from our police re- 
port that Mr. L. refused, dd prosecutor in a case of 
theft, to take the oath prescribed by law, and claimed 
his privilege, as a Friend,“ to have his evidence re- 
ceived on affirmation. The counsel for the prisoner de- 
murred at this, and, addressing Mr. L., remarked, 
„But, Mr. Lempriére, you are no Quaker. Your 
speech and your dress do not indicate that you 
are such.“ Mr. L. replied, “It matters not much 
as to the dress. If it were necessary, I could 
soon conform myself; but, by act of Parliament, 
liberty of conscience is allowed. I have been 
before the Court on similar occasions, and in the 
case of Shave v. Russell, I was allowed by the full 
Court to give evidence on my affirmation. I have also 
been imprisoned ten weeks for refusing to take an oath, 
and that in the depth of winter.” The bailiff then 
said, But, Mr. Lempriére, 1 do not think that you 
have at any time shown to the Court that you were a 
Quaker; besides, that Act of Parliament which you 
speak of is not registered here, and has no force. ‘The 
opinion of the Court is that you take the oath, and I 
think that it will be more advisable for you to abide 
by the judgment of the Court.” Mr. Lempriére 
not feeling disposed to adopt the bailiffs suggestion, 
was silent. e Attorney-General then read the 
Act of the Court mentioned by Mr. Lempriére. It 
was dated 27th January, 1837; but it only 17 that 
the parties in the case to which it referred had consented 
to hear George Payn and Philip Lempriére, on their 
affirmation, and that the Court had rendered no judg- 
ment on that point. Sir John De Veulle having in- 
quired of Mr. prière whether he would obey the 
judgment of the court, received no answer; he there- 
fore called on the Attorney-general to“ draw his con- 
elusions.“ The Attorney general moved that Philip 
Lemprière be sent to prison until he obtemporated to 
the — of the Court. The Court granted the 
“conclusions,” and Mr. Lempriére was removed in the 
custody of the Deputy-Viscount. Our English readers 
will scarcely crecit this report. Mr. Lemprière is a 
highly respectable man; and we have every reason to 
believe, a member of the Society of Friends. He does 
not, indeed, wear so plain a cout as most of the 
„Friends,“ nor are we certain that he speaks in the 
second person sin , but we know that he attends 
their place of worship, and is generally recognised as a 
member of that peaceable community.— Christian Penny 
Record, 

Tue Aurnon or tae RAWWAT System.—A public 
meeting was held at Exeter, on Wednesday, to take 
measures for presenting a testimonial to Mr. Thomas 
Gray, of that town, for the great services he has ren- 
dered to his age and country, in the conception of the 
national system of railway communication. The Mayor 
(Mr. Charles Brutton) occupied the chair. It was 
resolved that a central committee be formed, to carry 
the object into effect, and to promote the formation 
of district committees in all parts of the kingdom. 
A committee was appointed, with power to app'y to 
other gentlemen, to the city and county members, 
the Recorder, High Sheriff, Town Clerk, &c., and to 
add to their number those persons who might be will- 
ing to co-operate. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


GREAT MEETING AT NORWICH, 


In consequence of certain statements made at a meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance in this city, last week, 
by Mr. M. M. Clarke, a coloured minister, of America, 
in justification of American slaveholders, a special 
meeting was called for Friday evening, at St. Andrew’s- 
hall, for the purpose of affording an opportunity of 
refuting them. St. Andrew's-hall was filled by a 
highly respectable audience of nearly 2,000 persons. 
This numerous assemblage was attracted not only by 
the interest involved in the subject to come before the 
meeting, but by the presence of the distinguished ad- 
vocate of freedom and human rights, Mr. George 
Thompson. Soon after half past six o'clock, the 
Sheriff came on the platform, accompanied by Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Brock, Baptist minister, and other 
gentlemen; and having taken the chair, briefly stated 
the purpose for which the meeting was convened, and 
called on Mr. Brock to commence the proceedings. 

Mr. Brock came forward, and spoke at considerable 
length. He detailed what occurred at the Evangelical 
Alliance on Friday week, when Mr. Clarke had spoken 
in vindication of a certain class of slaveholders. On 
that occasion he (Mr. Brock) was not permitted to put 
afew questions to the gentleman, which might, per- 
haps, have obviated the necessity of the present meet- 
ing. He then read a correspondence which had 
between them, and which fully absolved Mr. Clarke 
from any participation in the sin of slavery; but, 
nevertheless, the impression of his spoken speech on 
many minds was such as fully to authorise him (Mr. 
Brock) in taking the course he had adopted. Mr. 
Brock then went into the general question of American 
slavery, the iniquity of which he established by copious 
evidence from the writings of Hrrriet Martineau, 
Charles Dickens, and from other authors and sources. 
The rev. gentleman, who spoke with great earnestness, 
was loudly applauded throughout, and at the close of 
his address, 

Mr. Tuomas Crowes (a clergyman) came forward for 
the purpose of vindicating Mr. Clarke’s speech, which 
he contended did not bear the interpretation put upon 
it by Mr. Brock. He maintained that there was no 
difference between them on the subject of American 
slavery in the abstract. Mr. Clarke, who had intro- 
duced the subject, did not, in his (Mr. Clowes’) mind, 
express himself very fluently or clearly; yet his impres- 
sion was that he (Mr. Clarke) disclaimed in so many 
words the slightest sympathy with the system of slavery 
or its principles. He (Mr. Clowes) might be in error, 
but this was his decided impression ; and further, that, 
under certain circumstances, there might be certain 
slaveholders who were such involuntarily, and, there- 
fore, to be treated as Christian brethren. He (Mr. 
Clarke) was, in fact, trying to show that men might be 
Christian brethren who supported slavery [a cry, Im- 
possible,“ followed by cheers]. Here a gentleman rose 
in the hall, and asked Mr. Clowes to explain the possi- 
bility of such a case, which terminated at the request 
of Mr. Brock. He (Mr. Clowes) would endeavour to 
make out and explain how such a thing was possible :— 


Suppose his (Mr. Clowes's) own father happened to be a 
scoundrel, and he blessed God for having so good a father as 
his was; suppose that he had traded in human flesh, but 
that before he did that he had turned pious and philan- 
thropic, he had leſt him (Mr. Clowes) all that he possessed ; 
and suppose he left him slaves, what was he todo? Were 
he to let them loose in the country, he would run the risk of 
being tarred and feathered for setting them free; he would 
not like that, and should endeavour to escape it. Suppose 
he should say he would never hold his fellow-men as goods 
and chattels, come what might, yet was he to turn them 
adrift to be hunted and run down? He did not believe there 
could be many placed in such a position, but in the case 
supposed, he (Mr. Clowes) should not mind one jot or tittle, 
and he would even bear the reproach of being esteemed a 
slaveholder, if he might thereby hold a powerful hand over 
those slaves, for their own good, and for the good of their 
souls. He did not by this supposition mean to palliate 
slaveholding, but this was the case which he understood 
Mr. Clarke to drive at. He also quoted the testimony of J. 
J. Gurney, who, in his travels in the West Indies, had met 
with a pious lady, the owner of slaves, who was accustomed 
every day to offer vp a 1 for a blessing to rest upon 
the labours of Sir Fowell Buxton, that she might get rid of 
those slaves. Now he (Mr. Clowes) would have held out 
the right hand of Christian fellowship, and to that lady he 
would have seid, May God hear and answer your prayers, 
to deliver you from that most awful burden.” 


Mr. G. Tuoursox, upon presenting himself to the 
meeting, was received with loud cheering, which having 
subsided, he addressed the meeting as follows :— 


I beg it to be distinctly understood that I join issue with 
the rev. gentleman who has just addressed you. I challenge 
him to a public discussion of the proposition whether a man 
under any conceivable circumstances, can claim and exer- 
cise a right to 14 any human being [tremendous 
cheers}? I take the negative of that proposition; I say it 
is utterly impossible for a human being, without the most 
stupendous crime against his God, to stand for one instant 
in the position of the owner of another being [renewed 
cheers}. Of all slaveholders in the universe, that man is 
the worst, by whatever virtues his character may be irra- 
diated, who, having gospel light, and professing to be a dis- 
ciple of that Saviour in whose covenant of grace all are in- 
cluded, and yet, nevertheless, gives the sanction of his 
virtues, his character, and Christianity, to that unutterable 
crime of claiming property in man [cheers . There is not 
in the United States of America—from the banks of the 
Niagara to the banks of the Sabine, from the sides washed 
by the Atlantic to those beneath the shade of the 
Rocky Mountains — a law, or a fragment of a law, 
against the emancipation of slaves Thear]. There is 
not a slave-owner in the United States who could not, in 
one instant, emancipate his slaves if he chose so to do. 
Now, Sir, before I come to this question an which is a 
vital question; and from this hour forth the business of my 
life, at every proper opportunity, shall be to save my beloved 
country from the reproach of giving sanction of its holy 
religion to the crime of slavcholding in any part of the 
world; and J tell that rev. gentleman to-night that he has 
preached a religion eternally at war with the religion of 
Jesus Christ loud cheers]. Before I come to that question, 
I want to say a word for the purpose of establishing my 
claim to be a witness upon this occasion. On this interest- 
ing occasion, allow me to play for a while the part of an 


egotist, and to say a few words respecting myself. B 
glancing at my own history in relation to the subject 
of slavery, my sole object is, to bespeak your con- 
fidence in the uprightness and consistency of the course 
which I shall this evening be compelled to take. If, 
in asking you to listen to a brief chapter in the life 
of the man who stands before you, I do wrong; I can onl 
say, that I have never committed the offence before, ond, 
in all probability, shall never repeat it. Nearly sixty years 
ago, my father 2 in his grave), impelled by a restless 
disposition and a love of adventure, quitted a quiet home in 
the centre of England, and the jealous care of a pious pa- 
rent, and went to Liverpool, anxious, like many other 
youths, both before and since, to see the world in foreign 
parts. The only situation he could obtain was that of cap- 
tain’s clerk, on board a slave-ship bound for Africa. He 
accompanied the vessel to the coast of Guinea, where she 
took in a cargo of human merchandise, and then sailed to 
one of the islands in the West Indies. He returned to 
the coast of Africa, and again to the West Indies. By this 
time, his soul loathed utterly the horrid trade with which 
be had connected himself, and he bitterly repented the folly 
and the disobedience which had led him to forsake the pa- 
rental roof. He saw not, however, at the time, any way of 
escape. The vessel was popes for a third journey to 
Africa, when, providentially for my father, a line-of-battle- 
ship, then cruising in that region, was in want of hands, and 
my father’s ship was visited, for the purpose of impressing 
some of the men. While the King’s officer was examining 
the common seamen, my father took him aside, and, making 
him acquainted with his strong desire to quit the ship, 
earnestly entreated him to impress him. The officer com- 
plied, and, in an hour after 8, my father was on board a 
man-of-war. The King's * was soon ordered home, and 
my father was paid off” and discharged. In after life, he 
seldom referred to this part of his history. He was 
ashamed of it, and looked back upon it with dee 
sorrow and bitter remorse. Once, however, I hear 
him describe some of the scenes witnessed by him 
on board the slave ship; and, though an infant at 
the time, the terrible scenes he depicted never ceased 
to dwell in my memory, or to be present to my imagination. 

Mr. Thompson was here interrupted by an observation 
rom Mr. Clowes, in reply to which he said]—I charge the 
reverend gentleman with saying, there might be many 
slaveowners who were involuntary slaveholders, but to 
whom he himself would be glad to give the right hand of 
fellowship ; and he told us that there were circumstances,— 
even if you hooted him out of the hall he would say so,—in 
which he would keep his hold on his human property for 
their own good [hear]. Now I do not care how a man 
plunders the le,—how he claims the right, if he does 
claim and exercise it, and vindicates it before the world,—I 
tell him that he is, both in principle and practice, the basest 
of all robbers in the world [“ Hear, hear,” and cheers). I 
am speaking of 1 and not of amiable, enlightened, 
and worthy men ; and I say again, they are cradle-plunderers 
and women-whippers. [Mr. Clowes here with some warmth 
interrupted Mr. Thompson.] Neither the rev. gentleman 
or any one else shall misunderstand me. I am about 
now honestly to discuss the proposition, that slavehold- 
ing, under all circumstances known or conceivable, is a sin. 
That is the proposition which I place before him, and I 
will, if he pleases, come to Norwich and discuss it with 
him. I say that no man, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, can, without an usurpation of the prerogatives of 
God himself, and without the deepest sin, stand for an in- 
stant in the relation of the owner of a fellow-man—that 
there are no circumstances in the world that would justify 
him, for a moment, in standing in that relation—that, if the 
universe were to give way at his feet, it is his bounden duty 
to reverence the law of God, as above all other laws; to say 
% human being belongs to himself and to his God, and let 
God take care of the consequence. Duty is mine—results 
are bis. I will pursue the straight line of duty, and clear 
my own skirts of this heinous sin of slaveholding—and, if 
I be hanged to-morrow, my martyrdom will do more to 
liberate the captives of the world, than all the kindness of 
the slaveholders who ever lived upon the world’s surface 
[loud cheers]. Oh! it is a horrid doctrine, that of do 
evil that good may come! It is the doctrine of devils; an 
never is it more undiluted diabolism than when it is applied 
to slavery. ‘‘I will keep my — over these human bein 
for the sake of their souls. Is that the way souls are to 
saved? No. Are they listening to that which spoke 
on Sinai, or to the voice which was heard in Jerusalem 1,800 
years ago. No, sir, our motto is, “ Fiat justitia; ruat 
celum.” Do thou thy duty, and He who sits on high will 
take care of the consequences. 


After a very interesting account of his early ad 

ot the cause of the slave, of his intimate knowledge of 
the state of the abolition question in England and 
America for many years past, and of his systems tie 
efforts for the extermination of slavery, Mr. Thompson 
proceeded to enter into details for the purpose of help- 
ing his hearers to determine whether, upon the question 
of slavery, the Evangelical Alliance, judged by its own 
standard, did or did not do its duty; and whether its 
conduct did or did not injure, or threaten to injure, the 
cause of emancipation for three millions of our fellow- 
men, and the cause of freedom throughout the world :— 


I know the American members of the Alliance. In 
every one of their churches there is a negro pew—a “ Jim 
Crow pew [laughter]—where God's chil who are pre- 
sent and come to the communion-table are set apart 
the rest of the congregation. Then the minister, having 
served the white members of the church, will turn and say, 
„Christian coloured people, come and take the Lord’s- 
supper for your comfort. God is no res of persons! 
{hisses, groans, and great sensation]. I tell that gen- 
tleman, that he left the negro pew at home. While that 
— stands, with any one of these men ia the pulpit, with it 

fore lis eyes—while he tolerates it, I denounce him every- 
where as [the conclusion of the sentence was lost in a burst 
of applause]. 1 know these men; I have had occasion 
through many years, to sift the chaff from the wheat; i 
know who are abolitionists, and who are not. k at Dr. 
Cox; read his speeches at Liverpool and Manchester, and 
those also briefly reported in London. Oh! he is exube- 
rant and overflowing in his hatred of slaves. Well, 
Sir, two short months before he trod the shores of England, 
where was he? Sitting as Moderator of the New School of 
the General Assembly of the United States, listening to 
thirty-one speeches in defence of slaves, from Doctors of 
Divinity, rev. clergymen, and elders in that church; and I 
cannot find in the columns of the New York Evangelist, 
which repeated the doinge of that body, one word that he 
ever uttered in denunciation either of the doctrine or the 
crime [hear, hear]. On the contrary, he said, “ Send me to 
the Evangelical Alliance, —he said to his — 
brethren—I repeat his words, —“ send me to the Evange 0 
Alliance, and your honour is safe in my keeping; if there be 
aught said or done to call your Christianity in question, I 

walk out, and shake the dust from my feet.” I speak 
in the presence of ready writers ; I have spoken of this else- 
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where; I have spoken of it on one side of the Strand, while 
Dr. Cox was eloquently descanting upon Christian Union on 
the other. Oh, I love union; God send the day when union 
will not only be the rallying cry, but the motto of the human 
family; but, until you can have this union in righteousness 
and freedom ; until you can have a union that will allow me 
to see my brother bla k san liberated from thraldom, 
never let that union come * If it is to be a union of 
white men to the discarding of the claims of the black, 

rish every such union [cheers]. Then, take Dr. Beecher ; 
he emptied his college in Cincinnati, because his students 
discussed the question of slavery, and drove out ( happily for 
our cause he did so) some of the brightest men in America, 
because they thought they might be ermitted to discuss 
anti-slavery questions. They might talk about temperance, 
moral reform, missions to the Hindoos or Caribs, to the 
Patagonians or the natives of New Zealand; but they took 
into their heads one night to talk about the negro, and that 
was a great offence. They might talk about the Poles, and 
send — banners to fight under in their efforts to save 
their country from the grasp of the Russian Autocrat; but 
they one day found out that they had Poles at their cwn 
door i laugh]—and they ventured to pity them. For 
this Dr. Beecher drove them out. Theodore Weld and 
Henry B. Stanton had no more education in the college; 
but, with the education of the heart and mind, with the 
simplicity, with the spirit and love of Christ, they went 
forth as abolition lecturers over the length and breadth of 
the free states. Take Dr. Patten: that rev. gent. leaves his 
church in New York and finds a substitute in the Rev. Mr. 


Page. The Rev. Mr. Page is not many Sabbaths there 
before he gets a slaveholding brother to preach for 
New York 


him twice on the Sabbath-day. A paper in 
ventured to find fault with brother Page for getting 
the rev. man-stealer to preach the Gospel in Dr, Pat- 
ten’s church; the same paper also ventured to hint 
that the Jim Crow pew is not a very consistent thing in the 
church of Christ, Well, the Rev. Mr. Page came out with 
a reply; he admitted that a slaveholder had preached--it 
was rather an oversight, but he would be more cautious in 
future. They did not exclude the slavcholder, but inquired 
whether they were slaveholders for their own intcrest or 
not [cheers and laughter]. Holding a slave for his good! 
If anybody wants to know how to punish me, let him get up 
in St. Andrew’s-hall, or anywhere else, and talk about hold- 
ing slaves for their good, and I assure him that he will in- 
flict punishment on my spirit quite as bad as if he had in- 
flicted thirty lashes on my back [cheers]! Holding slaves 
for their good! Violating God's law for their good! Would 
you like to be slaves for your own good—that man there 
with the hairy cap on—would you (addressing the indi- 
vidual) like to be a slave to the Rev. Mr. Clowes for your 
own good [hear]? He would look after your soul, and not 
send you adrift. What would you say to Mr. Clowes 
if he made such a proposition to you? Mr. Page read 
a letter, admitting that a man-stcaler had occupied Dr. 
Patten’s pulpit. I call them man-stealers. I can- 
not call them robbers; because if I did so I should 
have to beg pardon of the highwaymen for classing them 
with such monsters. This Rev. Mr. Page, the substitute of 
Dr. Patten, was recently in the Evangelical Alliance—see 
what is said by him about the negro-pew in Dr. Patten's 
church: —“ As to what is said about the Jim Crow pew’ in 
Dr. Patten’s church I will remark, that there are quite a 
number of them there, and very commodious ones too, 
situated, not in the lowest room, but near the head of the 
table, close by the master of the ceremonies. Indeed, they 
are placed conspicuous, right over the heads of the white 
worshippers underneath them, higher up a little towards 
heaven than even the pulpit itself, at Dr. Patten’s right 
hand, and near his heart, I have no doubt. They are seated 
* as the Son of God himself is scated—([sensation ]-—on 

igh, above the great congregation, in the eye of all, and 
by the right hand of their best friend“ [expressions of dis- 
gust]. That is by the colleague of Dr. Patten, written by 
the hand of that man i New York. 


In illustration of the prejudice against colour in the 
United States, Mr. Thompson related the following 
anecdote :— 


I was riding in a stage-coach with a lady who was tainted 
with the prejudice against people of colour. I said to her, 
“If you cannot agree to mix together on earth, you will at 
last do so in heaven.” Oh,“ said she, “I do not know. 
‘In my Frther’s house are inany mausions [expressions 
of disgust]. 

Ile then proceeded to refer to Mr. Clarke's statement 
respecting involuntary slaveholding :— 


I say there is not one involuntary slaveholder in America. 
Take this case: my father leaves me slaves; has he made 
me a slaveholder thereby? Certainly not? Nothing can 
make me a slaveholdcr but holding slaves myself. Your 
father left you a bag of money; you need not touch it if you 
consider it the fruit of wrong. Where did your father get 
the slaves? flow could he le ve them to you, reverend sir? 
they never were his. Where are his title deeds from the 
Almighty, that he might transmit them with other parch- 
ments and records? Time does not help you to sanctify 
crime. Say you that your slave descended from the first cargo 
that were landed on the bauks of St. James river? they have 
been stolen goods from that hour to the present. How dare 
you, reverend sir, take them ? Your father left them to you, 
did he? You have a Father in heaven, sir, did that father 
leave them to you? that is the question [ud cheers]. 


Mr. Thompson then, after a strain of touching elo- 
quence and powerful argument, proceeded to observe on 
Mr. Clarke's statement, that there were 100,000 Chris- 
tian slavcholders : — 


He (Mr. Thompson) denied that the terms Christian and 
slaveholder could be put together. 
them mere slaveholders, but let them see how that term 
would read as applied to other matters: mere sheep-stealers 
mere adulierers, mere drunkards, or mere anything else 
they pleased. Ile (Mr. Thompson) would not refuse to give 
the right hand of fellowship to a Christian brother from Ame- 
rica who was a mere drunkard, a mere «diulterer, a mere 

irate, Or a mere extortioner; for, if they were to be liberal, 
et them carry out their liberality. Why, in men-stealing all 
the crimes above enumerated were comprised. It was a 
crime against the soul and the body, against man and against 
God; it was a perpetual crime. Drunkenness was the crime 
of an hour; slavery the crime of a life. 


Mr. Thompson proceeded, in a most convincing style of 


argument, to combat the principle of voluntary slavery, 
He contended that there were hundreds of young men 
educated at colleges in the northern states of America 
who went south for the purpose of marrying women 
possessed of slaves—men, too, who are seen ut Evun— 
gelical Alliance and Bible Society plattorms in this 
country. He read an extract, showing that the southern 
conference had elected two bishops, who were extensive 
owners of slaves. Can you conceive,“ said Mr. I. 
of Christ and seventy-five slaves? 


Mr. Clarke had called 
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imitate Christ, let them give up slaveholding—let them 
denude themselves of wealth obtained by robbery, and 
learn of him who, while the foxes had holes and the 
birds of the air had nests, had not where to lay his 
head. Mr. Thompson then proceeded to notice the 
kind of sermons preached to slaves, end quoted from a 
volume of discourses written for slaves by Bishop 
Meade, of Virginia, in which the Jearned bishop says, 
exhorting them to submission under correction, “that, 
though they may be quite innocent of the crime laid to 
their charge, and suffer wrongfully, it is quite possible 
they may have done some other bad thing which was 
never discovered, and therefore the Almighty was 
punishing them for their former fault“ Mr. Thompson 
then entered at some length into a detail of the pro- 
ceedings of the Evangelical Conference, which he un- 
equivocally condemned for its temporising on the ques- 
tion of slavery, and called upon his auditory to maintain 
the principle that slavery, under all circumstances, was 
a sin, and ought to be at once abandoned. [The elo- 
= speaker concluded his remarkably eloquent ad- 

ress amidst the loud and long-continued applause of 
the audience. } 

Mr. Brock moved, and Mr. A. Reep, Independent 
minister, seconded, a vote of thanks to the Sheriff, 
which was agreed to, 

Mr. Tuompson solicited the indulgence of the au- 
dience to hear Mr. Daly, a gentleman of colour, who 
was a native of a slave state, who had accompanied him 
down to Norwich to be present at the meeting. 

Mr. Dux came forward amidst loud applause. He 
stated that he was born in Virginia, and that, could he 
disclose the secrets of that prison-house, it would, in 
the words of Shakspeare, cause their hair to stand on 
end like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


— 


American Staveny, Tue Free Cnunen, AND THE 
Evanoetican ALLIANcR.— A public meeting of the 
members and friends of the Glasgow Emancipation 
Society was held in the City-hall, on Wednesday 
evening, for the purpose of receiving William Lloyd 
Garrison, Fsq., and reviewing the proceedings of the 
Free Church and the Evangelical Alliance, in relation 
to American slavery. Andrew Paton, Esq., was called 
to the chair, and opened the proceedings. Mr. W. 
Smeal then read Mr, Garrison’s credentials from the 
Abolitionists in America, and from the free coloured 
population in New York, constituting him their repre- 
sentative. Mr. Garrison then rose, and addressed the 
meeting at great length, and was followed by Mr. 
Douglass.— Glasgow Examiner. 
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A most Unexrsctep AND Imporrant Discovery has 
been recently made in reference to the supposed danger 
which awaited vessels making their passage through 
the Needles. Up to the present time, the Admiralty 
charts have represented some sunken rocks at the depth 
of about three fathoms. ‘The country is indebted to 
Commander Sherringham, and the officers of the Dasher 
surveying-vessel, for the discovery thet the supposed 
dangerous chalk rocks, in width 500 yards, are never 
nearer the surface than thirty fect, sufficient for a line- 
of-battle ship to pass over in all weathers. The great 
advantage of the discovery appears to be, that ships of 
every kind going down Channel will be able to use the 
Needles passage under all circumstances, without risk, 
and with a considerable saving in time. 


Tue New Suerirrs.—Lorp Joux Russert on Soi! 
Rrronu.— The inauguration banquet of the new sheriffs, 
Mr. Alderman Challis and Mr. Robert W. Kennard, 
took place on Wednesday, at the London Tavern, The 
entertainment was very magnificent, and the company 
numerous, Among the guests were Lord John lussell, 
M. P., Mr. Masterman, M.., Mr. Lyall, M. P., Mr. 
Hudson, M. P., Mr. Bankes, M. P. (Cursitor Baron), 
the Lord Chief Baron, most of the Aldermen, and many 
of the City magnates. On rising to give the health of 
Lord John Russell and her Majesty's Government, Mr. 
Sheriff Challis made a reference to the state of the poor, 
the defects in prison discipline, and the deficiency of 
education, as b. aring on the increase of crime, and 
expressed the confidence entertained that the present 
Government would devote their utmost attention to 
these important subjects. In the course of his reply, 
the noble Premier said :— 

Let us hope that those great problems, many of which 
have hitherto been hid in obscurity, but which, neverthe- 
less, are matters well worthy of the attention of statesmen 
— matters relating to the social condition of the community 
—will receive such attention that, both here and elsewhere, 
the condition of the great mass of mankind may be im- 
proved; that not only may our gaols be made places of less 
suff ring and greater hope of reformation, but that, by more 
attention to the means of instruction, many may be pre- 
served from the guilty course on which they now enter in 
utier ignorance of their duty both to God and man [cheers]. 
That ignorance you must all see does not, ought not to be- 
long to this enlightened, free, and Christian country 3 but 
it is quite true, as your worthy sheriff has observed, that, in 
times of the greatest civilisation, and in a metropolis lke 
this, where the greatest civilisation is supposed to prevail, 
yet, while that very civilisation is progressing, it does, 
somehow or other, leave behind it in its progress persons 
among the poorer classes of society, who, as 1 believe, re- 
ceive less instruction, have less information, and oftentimes 
live in a more miserable and degraded state of existence, 
than was the case with any portion of the community centu- 
ries ago, when civilisation was not so forward [cheers]. This 
is now known to us all. 

Tue Brrer Brr.— A well-dressed man, passenger by 
the third-class tiain leaving the Euston station at seven 
o’clock on ‘Thursday morning, took Punch from out of 
the hands of Mr. John Gibbs, the station newspaper 
vendor, just as the train was in motion; and, when it 
had left the platform at journeying specd, had the bra- 


vado to shake the copy at him. Mr. Gibbs, feeling that 
he was impudently tricked, followed him by the next 


Would he have 


train, at half-past seven, to Watford, at which station 
he overtook the trickster, an 1 demanded his money for 
Punch, also his fare to Watford and back, ou pain ot 
being handed over to the police. He, to his chagrin, 
paid the money—namely, threepence for Punch and 
2s. 6d. the fare—to the amusement of the passengers 
riding in the same carriage, who had been much an- 
noyed by him up to the time of being overtaken by his 


been a slaveholder? No: if these gentlemen want to | determined and adroit pursuer. 


THE LATE THOMAS CLARKSON, 


Clarkson! It was an obstinate hill to climb; 
How toilsome—nay, how dire—it was, by thee 
Is known: by none, perhaps, so feelingly. 
But thou, who, starting in thy youthful prime, 
Didst first lead forth that enterprise sublime, 
liast heard thy constant voice its charge repeat, 
Which out of thy young heart's oracular seat 
First roused thee. O true yoke-fellow of time, 
Duty’s intrepid liegeman—see, the palm 
Is won, ~ all nations shall be worn! 
The blood-stained writing is for ever torn. 
Thou henceforth will have a good man’s calm, 
A great man’s happiness. Thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind! 
WoORDSWworTh, 


A DIRGE FOR THOMAS CLARKSON. 
(From the Suffolk Chronicle.) 


He has not lived in vain, 
Who, for man’s birth-right brave, 
Hath snapp'd the negro’s chain! 
Given freedom to the slave! 


*T was worthy all the toil 
Of thy long, arduous life, 
To have won so proud a spoil 
In such a nobie strife. 


Nor has he lived in vain, 

Who by his life hath taught 
What zeal untired can gain, 

To one flx'd purpose brought! 


The longest span of time 
No leason well could teach, 
More fraught with truth sublime, 
Within the humblest reach! 
BERNARD BARTON, 


Tue Funerat.—Yesterday (Friday), the mortal 
remains of Thomas Clarkson were consigned to their 
final resting-place, in Playford Church-yard. The 
funeral was strictly private, for with the exception of 
Joseph Sturge, Esq., who arrived unexpectedly, none 
but relatives took part in the ceremony. Several gen- 
tlemen from Ipswich and the neighbourhood were, 
however, present to testify their respect for the memory 
of the venerable philanthropist, and their sympathy 
for the bereaved widow and family. The sad event 
cast a gloom over the village of Playford, the arena 
of Clarkson’s benevolence since he settled there; and 
the villagers, by their words and actions, exhibited 
their sense of the loss they had sustained. The day 
was well suited for so melancholy ascene. It was one 
of those autumnal days when an air of serene stillness 
reigns around, and all nature is hushed in repose. It 
was calm, tranquil, holy, in unison with the peaceful 
triumphs of Clarkson, in unison with his peaceful life, 
after those triumphs were secured, with his peaceful 
end, and peaceful burial. The pomp, the array of 
plumed horse and dashing equipage, would have n 
a desecration to his character, though no one more 
justly deserved a public funeral and a resting-place in 

Vestminster Abbey. As he died in seclusion, so he 
wished to be buried. The funeral cortege, consisting 
of the hearse, drawn by four horses, and four mournin 
coaches, each drawn by two horses, left Playford-hall 
a few minutes past one o'clock. In the first coach, 
which preceded the hearse, were Arthur Biddle, Esq., 
and J. D. Harmer, Esq. In the coach following the 
hearse, were Thomas Clarkson, Esq., grandson of the 
deceased gentleman, chief mourner, the Rev. W. 
Dickinson, Mrs, Dickinson, the Rev. Foster Maynard, 
aud Mrs. Dyce. The next contained Robert Buck, 
Esq., Alexander Haldane, Esq., John Corsbie, Esq., 
and Mrs. Corsbie. In the last were J. A. IIardeastle, 
Esq., and Joseph Sturge, Esq. ‘The precession was 
closed with the private carriage of Mr, Clarkson, fol- 
lowed by the domestics of the establishment. As soon 
as the outer gate of the domain was reached, the car- 
riage of R. N. Shawe, Esq., with that gentleman inside, 
fell into the line of procession, which was further in- 
creased by the addition of the gentlemen from the 
neighbourhood. In this order they proceeded through 
the village to the churchyard, passing, at every point, 
groups of the inhabitants, whose respectful demeanour 
was a most gratifying feature in the scene. Arrived 
at the churchyard, some little time was occupied in 
drawing the coffin from the hearse, owing to its great 
weight, and the mourners having alightcd, and entered 
the consecrated ground, they were headed by the Rev. 
T. D. West, vicar of Rushmere, who read the beautiful 
burial service of the Church of England most impres- 
sively. The family vault, in which rest the reraains of 
Thos. Clarkson, Es .» barrister, the deceased's son, 
whose death occurred in 1837, is situate near the door, 
in the south side of the chancel. The coffin, contain- 
ing besides a shell and a leaden coffin, and covered 
with plain black cloth, with a silver plate on the top, 
having the name of the deceased and the dates of his 
birth and death engraved thereon, having been lowered 
into the vault, the family returned to the hall, and the 
spectators shortly afterwards dispersed. ‘The funeral 
was under the superintendence of Mr. Ray and Mr. 
Maplestone of Ipswich.—Suffolk Chronicle. 


— — = — 


Dr. Bowrine 1n THE IsLI or Man.—Dr. Bowring, 
having effected many valuable commercial reforms for 
the Isle of Man, is now the most popular man in the 
island. Ile visited the little ocean speck on the 17th 
ult. All the shops in Douglas were closed on the occa- 
sion, and the people poured in from the country. All 
sorts of rejoicings were resorted to, so glad were the 
Manxmen to see their benefactor amongst them. He 
was entertained at a public dinner in Ramsey, at which 
landowners were present representing 10,000 acres of 
land. Dr. Bowring, in proposing the toast, Popular 
Representation in the House of Keys,“ said, Here are 
in this island 50,000 people; and it is impossible they 
can continue longer without a voice in making their 
laws —they can no longer be governed by a self elected 
body. We donot want the insular Government merged 
in that of England; but this is what we want, to have 
local rights and local interests controlled by local bodies, 
representing the people.“ 


The new Roman Catholic chapel of St. Edward, at 
Miil-wall, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, was consecrated on 
Tuesday with great pomp and ceremony. 
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Tun Gror or or Amertca.—At the late meeting of 
the British Association, Professor Lyell delivered a 
very interesting discourse on the formation of the delta 
and alluvial valley of the Mississippi river, explaining 
that the delta of a great river was that which was 
below the first arm or branch that the river sent forth 
to relicve itself on approaching the sea. The interior 
consists of vast swamps, covered with trees, the tops 
alone of which are visible in time of floods. Sometimes 
the inhabitants on the banks of the Ohio or Red river, 
after making a large raft, on which they prepare to 
bring all the produce of the year, for 1,800 or 2,000 
miles, to the market of New Orleans, find them- 
selves near the termination of a journey of some 
two months, entire weeks of which may have been 
passed by them aground waiting for a flood to float 
them off again, suddenly hurried through one of 
the openings which the river makes in its banks, 
at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, and 
left aground in the midst of a vast morass; where 
they are obliged to climb a tree for safety, and await 
the chance of a boat coming to their rescue. Endeavour. 
ing to make some approximation to the minimum of 
time which must have been occupied by the formation 
of the accumulations now found to characterise the 
delta and the alluvial plan above, Mr. Lyell warned his 
hearers that Playfair avowed his conviction fifty years 
ago that the reason might go much further than the 
imagination dare follow. ‘The time required for the 
accumulation of matter found in the delta and valley of 
the Mississippi, must have been 67,000 years, and 
another 33,000 years must have been required for 
bringing down to its present position the great deposit 
above. The larger fossil animals found in the soil of 
the valley of the Mississippi are the mastodon, the 
megatherium, an extinct elephant, an extinct species of 
horse, some bovine animals, and a kind of tapir. Taking 
the period which he assigned for the formation of the 
delta as an unit, it would be necessary to conceive as 
many of these units as the unit itself contained years, 
in order to arrive at the vast antiquity of even the com- 
paratively modern formations beneath it. Mr. Lyell 
concluded by announcing a fact which eye account 
most important; he had been enabled to confirm the 
discovery made by Dr. King of an animal in the coal 
formation, as he distinctly traced the footsteps of a huge 
saurian reptile in the Pennsylvanian coal strata. 


The aggregate amount of the Cobden testimonial fund 
is now £75,000, of which Manchester has contributed 
about £28,000.— Manchester Courier. 


Sr. Micnakr's Mount.—It is rumoured among the 
different circles of society in the west of this county, 
that our most gracious and beloved Sovereign has offered 
£55,000 for St. Michael’s Mount, but that the sum asked 
is £76,000.— Western Times. 


Sin Ropert AND Lapy Peer have arrived at Drayton 
Manor from town, after visiting her Majesty at Windsor 
Castle. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Wednesday, October 7th. 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGES. 


It was understood that the reply of the French 
Government had been read by M. Guizot at a Cabinet 
council held on Sunday, under the presidency of the 
King, and approved, and that it had been transmitted 
to 223 or delivery to Lord Palmerston by Count 
Jarnac. A copy of it was said to have been communi- 
cated to the Marquis of Normanby. 

The Austrian Ambassador had an interview with M. 
Guizot on Saturday, for the purpose, it is said, of giving 
in a protest against the Montpensier marriage, similar 
to that of the English Government. 

The following telegraphic despatch, describing the 

ro of the French Princes in their journey towards 
Madrid, is published by the Government papers: — 
Vittoria, October 3. 

The Princes arrived here this evening at six o'clock. On 
the whole road there was the same eagerness by the autho- 
rities, and the same enthusiasm by the people. They have 
been received here by the acclamations of a crowd which 
went out to meet them. The poe honours were paid 
to them, and they have made the most lively ry 27 awe 
Their royal highnesses will leave to-morrow, at half past 
nine, for Burgos. 


Accounts from Madrid, of the 30th ult., state that the 
preparations for the double marriage were proceeding 
with the utmost activity. They occupied no less than 
6,000 persons, who were paid by the Ayuntamiento. 
The French princes are expected on the 6th. The 
Senate had granted Ministers the authorisation to levy 
the taxes by a majority of 99 votes to 1, which was sup- 

to be that of General Serrano. General Polo, 
rother-in-law to Cabrera, his aide-de-camp Chincilla, 
and another superior officer of the old Carlist army of 
Aragon, have been arrested within the last few days at 
Carpentras. Two other Spanish refugees, Abbé Masa- 
nas and M. Colei, have also been arrested at Avignon, 


IRELAND. 


Prorosep Mertine or Inisn LAN DTonps ix Don- 
LIN. — There is now a very general movement amongst 
the landed proprietors for a meeting in Dublin, some- 
what in accordance with the original suggestion of Mr. 
O'Connell. The general requisition has been modified 
as follows, to meet objections in various quarters :— 

We, the undersigned, request a meeting of the land- 
owners of Ireland, to be held in Dublin, on the day 
of next, to press upon her Majesty’s Government 
the importance of at once adopting the necessary measures 
to alter the provisions of the act, entitled the 9th and 10th 
Vic., chap. 107, so as to allow the vast sums of money about 
to be raised by presentment under it to be applied to the 
development of the resources of the land, rather than in 
public works of an unproductive nature. 


About thirty Irish 2 (including Lords Westmeath, 
Mountcashel, and Cloncurry), and a considerable num- 
ber of gentry, have already attached their names to this 
requisition. The Earl of Devon is suggested as the 
chairman of the proposed conference. 


A Vorce rrom Darrynane.—Mr. O'Connell has 
issued from his mountain home“ a third essay on the 
state of the country, in which he repeats all his previous 
arguments in favour of holding a parliament of land- 
lords in Dublin, for the purpose of prescribing to the 
Government such measures as may best seem fit to the 
% Convention,“ to meet “the horrible emergency in 
which the country is involved.“ It was read at Con- 
ciliation-hall on Monday. The other proceedings of the 
Association were unimportant. Rent for the week, 
£126 8s. 4d. 


State or Tut Country.—The riots have ceased in all 
parts of the counties of Cork and Waterford. The 47th 
regiment had proceeded from Youghal to Dungarvan. 
Since the commencement of the public works, and the 
hope of relief from a general extension of employment, 
the state of affairs altogether had become much less 
alarming. There have been some popular outbreaks in 
I imerick and Galway, but not of a very serious nature. 
A magistrate in Mayo writes —“ Nothing can exceed. 
the deplorable state of this country. If food be not 
7 — I fear there will be a terrible outbreak.“ A 
etter from Rouscrea says :—“* This day (Saturday) Bian- 
coni’s car, plying between Roscrea and Clonmel, was 
attacked near Templemore. The traces were cut, the 
driver beaten, and the mail- bag carried off.“ 


Cost or THe Measures oF Retirr.—The Dublin 
Evening Mail estimates that the sum of £8,640,000 will 
be required to meet the present emergency. There are 
about 320 baronics in Ireland generally. The Govern- 
ment officers calculate that it will require £3,000 a 
month to employ the poor in each barony, at 10d. a 
day—twenty-four working days in the month: multi- 

ly this by nine, and the bill to be paid is £8,640,000. 

t is now discovered, that the grand panacea for our 
misfortunes—the Universal Drainage Act—this million 
of money which was to be lent us, is totally inoperative, 
for estates which are entailed can receive no advance. 
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Romr.—Prosect or a Constitvution.—We find the 
following in a letter from Leghorn, 24th ult. :—* The 
general subject of conversation here is the constitution 
which is to be granted by the Pope at the beginning of 
November. It will comprise provincial councils, with 
the principle of election, and a consultative senate to be 
assembled at Rome every two years. It is still said 
that the national guard will be organised at Rome, 
where the Civica already exist, and will be re-estab- 
lished in the provinces, where it ceased to exist in 1832. 
As to the secularisation of the higher government 
offices, it is believed that the measure will not yet be 
cartied, on account of the opposition which it meets 
with. It is, however, added that Cardinal Gizzi, 
Secretary of State, will, in all cases, nominate as 
governors of provinces cardinals who are favourable to 
the new system.” 


Tue Carrre War.—By the Cape of Good Hope 
papers we learn that the greatest excitement prevails 
among the inhabitants of the colony, on account of 
some cases in which civilians, pressed into the service 
during the Caffre war, have been subjected to the de- 
grading punishment of flogging. 


We learn from Brest that the troops at that place, 
who are to be embarked immediately for the French 
establishments in Oceania, consist of 1,300 infantry, 
250 artillery, and fifty sappers and miners,—Galignani, 


Tur West Inpirs.—The Medway steam-ship has 
arrived at Southampton with advices from Jamaica to 
the 8th ult. The new sugar duties are received with 
more quiet than could have been expected. It is true 
that in some islands public meetings were culled to con- 
sider the subject, and a system of agitation commenced ; 
but in others, it is rather recommended to fall in with 
an inevitable change. A severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt on shore at Grenada on the 6th of September; 
no damage, however, ensued, nor was it felt in the har- 
bour. Rain had fallen generally in the islands, and the 
weather on the whole was favourable. 


Don Cantos’ Sox, run Count ps MontTemo.in, IN 
Lonpon.—The daily papers of last week led us into the 
error of stating that the Count de Montemolin was living 
secludedly in London,—the locality given, being Han. 
over-square. We have now to state, on authority we 
consider worthy of every reliance, that the Count is not 
staying in Llanover-square: and more than that, that 
he has not been in London at all. The probability is, 
that on his escape from Bourges, he went to join his 
father in Piedmont.—Jerrold's Newspaper. 


Mission To Japan.—Much attention is just now 
being turned to the extension of our commercial rela- 
tions in the East. As some compensation for the dis- 
appointment created by the comparative unimportance 
of our commerce with China, it is proposed to make an 
effort to induce the Japanese to give up their system of 
exclusion from the rest of the world. For this purpose 
it has been suggested, and the project seems to be very 
favourably received, to send a mission to the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 


Tue Great Barraww.—Liverpoot, Tuespay, 4 P.M.— 
The accounts received this morning from Dundrum 
Bay reach to the hour of one o'clock yesterday ofter- 
noon; and, we regret to add, leave little hope of the 
Great Britain’s being rescued. On Saturday night, a 
second attempt was made to get her off by the two 
steam-tugs from this port; but their success was con- 
fined to heaving the steamer’s stern round into a more 
favourable position. During the night the weather 
became boisterous, and, by the ensuing morning, the 
steamer had forged further ashore, and, at tide-time, 
the sea was so high in the bay as to prevent the steam- 
tugs from approaching to the Great Britain’s assistance. 
Towards noon, the appearance of the atmosphere be- 
came highly threatening, and the steam-tugs put out 
to the open sea for safety, and, up to the despatch of 
our letters, yesterday afternoon, had not again come in 
sight. The Belfast steamer, Sea Nymph, made her 
appearance, but was, also, compelled to put to sea. 


Tun Famine 1n IAkLAND anv Scorzaxp.— The Ad- 
miralty have ordered the AZolus, an old 42-gun frigate, 
of 1,077 tons, and the Blonde, another 42-gun frigate, 
of 1,100 tons, the former at Sheerness, and the latter at 
Portsmouth, to be fitted immediately as depot ships for 


— 
provisions for the distressed population on“ the west 
coast of Scotland. The Madagascar frigate, fitted as a 
depot for provisions for the coast of Ireland, has been 
towed to moorings at Foynes, in the Shannon, by the 
Stromboli steam-sloop, Commander Fisher, which ves- 
sel will return to Cork, with her masts and gear, to be 
sent to Devonport, for another depot frigate, nearly 
ready to be navigated to the coast o Treland.—Globe. 


ELxcriox or Lorp Mayor.—The _ which has 
been proceeding daily, since our last, for the office of 
ay ayor, closed yesterday, when the numbers were 
as follows: 


Alderman Sir G. Carroll ee 1,653 


Alderman Wood ee ee 1,644 
Alderman Hooper oe 324 
Alderman Moon * 50 3 
Alderman Farncomb .. oe 1 


Great uproar followed the announcement that Alder- 
man Sir G. Carroll stood at the head of the poll, with 
a majority of nine above Alderman Wood. „On 
Saturday, says the Times, the most cautious man 
might have deemed himself safe in predicting that the 
candidate then at the head of the poll would be sent 
before the Court of Aldermen, backed by an over- 
— majority. On Tuesday the same candidate 
appears degraded to a second place, his election virtuall 
lost, and his name, instead of the favourite, the rejected 
of the Livery. It is rumoured, and we do not doubt 
the fact, that the election was decided at last by the 
weight of character, Sir George Carroll was consider 
the more respectable, and, therefore, the safer man. 
No imputation of an objectionable kind rested upon 
him. Mr. Wood was rejected by the Livery principally 
because his character did not stand so high as that of 
Sir George Carroll.” 


Parisu or St. Brinpe.—The Rev. Mr. Marshall has 
just been appointed vicar of the important parish of St. 

ride, rendered vacant by the recent translation of the 
Rev. Thomas Dale to the lucrative living of St. Pancras. 
The vicarship of St. Bride’s was offered, in the first in- 
stance, to each of the several canons of Westminster 
Abbey, according to seniority, but declined.— Globe. 


Marnorotlirax Earty-ciosine Asscciation, — The 
committee of the Metropolitan Drapers’ Association, 
desirous of removing every obstacle to the co-operation 
of all the trades in the metropolis and its environs, in 
obtaining a general abridgment of the hours of busi- 
ness, have now named the association“ The Metro- 
politan Early-closing Association.“ A meeting of as- 
sistants, —1 others interested in the movement, was 
held last night, at Radley's Hotel, Bridge street, to 
elect a committee from the various trades in the City 
district, to conduct the business of the association in 
its extendedjform. The chair was taken, at nine o'clock, 
by Mr. Nash. ‘The Chairman, in addressing the meet- 
ing, explained in detail the principles of the association, 
and concluded by exhorting those present to persevere 
in their exertions until they had destroyed the odious 
system which had destroyed thousands of valuable 
lives. The meeting then separated. 


REPRESENTATION OF LINCOLNSHIRE.-- We can positively 
state that Sir Mon e John Cholmeley, Bart., will be 
the candidate, and that the Baronet will be supported 
by the influence of the Earl of Yarborough and the Duke 
of St. Alban’s.— Daily News. 


To-morrow, B. B. Cabbell, Esq., M. P. for St. 
Albans, is to unfold, at a meeting in that borough, his 
lan of a National Anti-poor-law Provident and 
enevolent Union,“ to encourage the working classes 
* save themselves from the horrors of the New Poor 
W. 


Lorp Metcatre’s personal estate in England and 
within the province of Canterbury is estimated for dut 
at £100,000. His estate of Fernhill, leased to Sir F. 
Booth, Bart., and the land near Bagshot, now or lately 
occupied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, are— 
under the conditions of the will of his father, Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe, Bart., from whom the baronetcy is 
derived—to accompany that title, and descend to his 
lordship’s brother, the political agent and late judge of 
the Dell i territory in India, now Sir Thomas Theophi- 
lus Metcalfe, Bart. 


At Windsor, on Thursday, a deserter of the 2nd 
battalion Scotch Fusilier Guards, was branded only; 
the flogging on this occasion was, for the first time, 
dispensed with. ‘The poor fellow had been absent 
about a month, and of his own accord, in a state of 
destitution, returned to the regiment, 


„Sin Cunts WeTHERELL’s personal estate has been 
administered to by Lady Wetherell, and a stamp duty 
paid on £250,000. 

The personal property of Mr. Justice Williams has 
been valued for duty at £25,000. The real éstate is 
very valuable. 


In excavating for the Wakefield and Goole Rail- 
way, a human skeleton seven feet six inches long was 
found near Snaith. 


Savanies oF Inish Curates.—The Limerick Chronicle 
says,— The Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, is al- 
most daily in — apy with the Samal 
supposed in reference to the propriety of augmen 
the 3 of the curates of the Establishment in Ire- 
land.“ 

Union or THE Frex AND Dissentinac CnUncARs.— 
On Sabbath evening last, a numerous audience met in 
the City-hall, to hear a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Cryb- 
bace, on the Union of the Free and Dissenting Churches. 
—Glasgow Examiner. 

More Locustrs!—Some locusis were recently caught 
in the field at Monkhouse farm, near Tynemouth, and 
also on Whitley waggon- way. 


CORN MARKET. Mark LANE. Tus Day. 


— Wheat Barley Oata | Beans 


— — | — 


English .... 5880 | 4720 | 2330 
Scotch. 
3680 


Trish eeeeee | 
Foreign 3690 | 4700 | 5720 


The trade for Wheat is not quite so brisk to-day, but 
other articles are tirm. 
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Terms for advertising in the Nonconſor mist. 
For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od. 
For every additional Two Lines 6d. 
Half a Column... £1 | Column £2 


„All communications to the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, 3, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
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SUMMARY. 
Nxxr to the appalling state of Ireland, the future 
supply of food has become a subject of anxious dis- 


cussion, not merely to the people of this country, but 
to the principal continental nations. At home, es- 
ially in the manufacturing districts, the pressure is 
already being felt in the decreased consumption of 
goods, and the restriction of the hours of work, with 
the necessary consequence—a reduction in the rate of 
wages. In other parts of Europe these unfavourable 
symptoms have been more violently developed. 
hile Louis Philippe is pursuing his matrimonial 
schemes, careless of all considerations, save those 
suggested by his own selfishness, his subjects are 
suffering the effects of a deficient harvest. The 
extensive prevalence of incendiarism, proclaims the 
distress of the rural population—the tumultuous 
nightly assemblage of the dreaded Faubourg St. 
Antoine, the parent and director of Parisian revolu- 
tions, tells a sad tale of the privations felt in the 
capital. Similar tidings of deficient crops reach us 
from Portugal, Holland, Prussia, and southern Ger- 
many. In fact, looking at the requirements of these 
countries, there is little hope of our procuring any 
large share of the surplus produce of the more favoured 
districts of Europe. Since harvest, in spite of the 
ing. of agriculturalists as to the consequences 
of the relaxing the duties on corn, and although the 
markets have well supplied, the price of wheat 
at home has been advancing almost without a check. 
Other descriptions of grain have been more than pro- 
portionably high, in consequence of short crops. The 
Mark Lane Express estimates, that the yield of 
the potato crop, will be barely one-half of what is 
grown in ordinary seasons. The consequence of 
a loss of one-half, or even a third, of the potato 
crop,’ says our contemporary, “it is difficult to es- 
timate; nearly half of the people of Ireland sub- 
sist almost wholly on this article, and it is so gene- 
rally and extensively used by the poorer classes in 
England and Scotland as to render this crop only 
inferior in importance to that of wheat. Great 
anxiety is, consequently, felt as to how the masses are 
to be provided with wholesome food during the ap- 
proaching winter; and it is now regarded as a 
positive certainty, that prices of all sorts of provisions 
will rule high.” Our only hope of staving off the 
threatened danger would appear to rest in our 
ability to procure the surplus produce of the United 
States. Our supplies from thence will doubtless 
mitigate, if they do not fully meet, the evil. Whether 
or not we import large quantities of wheat,—which, 
looking at the demand of other countries, and the 
difficulty of largely increasing at so short a notice 
the exporting power of a country, is scarcely probable, 
—there is little doubt of our receiving abundance of 
Indian corn. The threatened scarcity will, we hope, 
be productive of two important advantages. The 
icultural interest will learn to regard with. less 
arm the approach of perfect freedom of trade, and 
the poorer classes of England and Scotland, as well as 
Ireland, to place less dependence upon the potato as 
the staple article of subsistence. 

The striking progress of the principles of free trade 
on the continent, since the settlement of the question 
in this country, is a matter of sincere congratulation. 
In France it is no longer a matter of theoretical dis- 
quisition, but of practical agitation. Each party is 
mustering its forces for the coming conflict. The 
friends of commercial freedom are forming their asso- 
ciations, while the monopolists are organising their 

tection societies in defence of the present system. 
hat will be the result? Will Louis Philippe and his 
centralising Minister give countenance to agitation— 
to freedom of discussion ? Will the cautious monarch 
allow, for the first time during his régime, a free ex- 
pression of ublic Opinion on a question of domestic 
interest ill he relax, or consign to oblivion, the 
law for preventing public meetings? We fear not. 
He dare not trust his subjects so far. Can he pre- 
vent it? Should the question become of national 
interest, we doubt his ability to restrain the ex- 
ression of the popular voice. Fatal prece- 
dent will this become! An agitation of this kind, 
in which passion is less concerned than principle, 
appears to us needed to arouse the people of —. to 
a sense of the value of individual liberty, and to disci- 
line them for future self-government. Now, political 
indifferentism is the leading feature of their character. 
Government has saved them, as much as possible, the 
trouble of thinking or acting for themselves. Cen- 
tralisation has gone far to destroy individual respon- 
sibility. We trust that the movement in favour of 
free-trade will be the commencement of a moral 
revolution amongst our neighbours—that, forthwith, 
they may intermeddle less with their neighbours’ 
affairs, and attend more to domestic reform. 
Italy also seems bitten with the free-trade mania, 
so much so as to make it a subject of grave and 
prolonged discussion in the Scientific Congress of 


Genoa. To find enlightened views on the intercourse 
of nations, we will not say entertained, but expressed, 
in a public assembly in the heart of Italy, is a novel 
incident in the experience of this age. But this was 
not all. A project of Count Fieschi’s, one of the 
Pope’s officials, for founding in Italy a society to 
advocate the principles of commercial freedom, simi- 
lar to those existing in England and France, was sub- 
mitted for discussion ; and, although of course no vote 
was taken on the subject, generally approved of. At 
Rome, the new Pope is pursuing with energy and 
determination his projects of reform. Something like 
a constitution is expected to be shortly announced, 
recognising the principle of local self-government— 
grievances are being redressed—personal liberty is 
extended—corruption discountenanced, and men of 
integrity appointed to responsible offices. Is it possi- 
ble that these changes, almost equivalent in the aggre- 
gate to a revolution, can be worked out without 
serious obstacles? Can civil liberty and spiritual 
despotism co-exist? The new Pope would seem to be 
much more ambitious of shining as a benevolent 
sovereign than as an irresponsible Pontiff. 


The immense sensation created on this side of the 
Channel,—in the columns of the Times and Morning 
Chronicle,—by the marriages of the two Spanish prin- 
cesses, has almost entirely subsided. In spite of the 
lack of exciting topics at the present moment, the 
subject is becoming stale. We have rumours innu- 
merable on the subject, but nothing to be relied on, 
except the fact, that the parties most interested in the 
match are determined to persevere. Possibly, ere 
this, the Duke of Montpensier has become the hus- 
band of the Infanta, and Louis Philippe has achieved 
a diplomatic triumph over his old enemy, Lord Pal- 
merston. With the marriage, as in the novels of the 
present day, the interest of the subject will probably 
subside. Let us hope that the Spanish people are not so 
enamoured of insurrection and its disagreeable conse- 

uences, as to enter upon another sanguinary contest, 
for the expulsion of the French. The escape of the 
son of Don Carlos, which commenced in tragedy, has 
degenerated into farce. The young gentleman non 
est inventus. He is as ubiquitous as Richard III.: 
now he is in London, anon in Belgium; a third party 
is confident he has entered Spain; a fourth believes 
him to be on his way to Italy, not for the purpose of 
raising the standard of insurrection, to carry off the 
Queen of Spain, but with the common-place intention 
of peaceably marrying the Princess of Modena! We 
hope it may be so. It will be a pleasing dénouement 
to a question which, the other day, seemed franght 
with insurrection, or a casus belli. 


UNHAPPY IRELAND. 


Tux history of Ireland is pregnant with instruction. 
No country, perhaps, exhibits a more striking view 
of the unalterable connexion between political ante- 
cedents and consequents, than does “ the sister isle” 
at the present moment. We have in the condition 
of the Irish people, comprehending in that term land- 
lord and tenant, gentleman and beggar, priest and 
votary, government and subject, the debris of ages of 
oppression. One may trace up almost every unfortu- 
nate characteristic of Irish society to an historic 
source. It would seem as if this ill-fated country 
had been left by Providence to show how the richest 
social materials may be spoiled by human selfishness, 
and how that 424 at last, is destined to dwell 
amid the ruins it has made, overwhelmed with un- 
availing remorse. The spirit of feudalism has de- 
graded Ireland into its slave — and the spirit of 
feudalism is punished by Ireland as a cleaving curse. 
In our view, the utter uselessness of all known 
remedies for Ireland’s present case speaks volumes. 
The difficulties which, in other kingdoms, integrity 
and energy may grapple with and subdue, are 
strangely unconquerable there. No change of treat- 
ment seems to result in change of condition. Conei- 
liation does not conciliate—justice does not re-assure 
—generosity does not benefit. All * is alike 
fruitless. The whole head is sick, the whole heart 
faint.“ Attack one symptom, and you do but aggra- 
vate another. The low fever which wastes Ireland’s 
strength, and threatens ere long to bring on dissolu- 
tion, will not admit of depletion, cannot be driven out 
by stimulus. Every experiment fails. The fault is 
often in the thriftlessness of the landlords—almost as 
often in the waywardness and indolence of the pea- 
santry. Absenteeism accounts for some evils—the 
rancour of religious party for others—priestism for 
many. All classes are at cross purposes—and all 
urposes, however honest, clash and are shivered. 
When we have said all this, we have not got a ste 
the nearer to a knowledge of the source of Ireland's 
unhappiness. How comes it that the landlords are 
thriftless—that the peasantry are wayward and inso- 
lent? What is the cause of absenteeism? And why 
should the other ills of this unhappy land invariably 
resist all remedial applications ? 


It is well known that man, as an individual, may 
be ruined, bodily, intellectually, and morally, beyond 
recovery by human means. If he has been him- 
self the main agent in his own 44 he is, 
also, the main sufferer from it. If he is the victim 
of others, others reap the fruits of the wrong practised 
upon him. ~The slave of his own passions bears the 
retribution which those passions have provoked—the 
slave of his fellow-creature’s tyranny, just as he be- 
comes personally insensible to the evils of his own lot, 
becomes a burden and a curse to his oppressor. And 
there is a point in the history of each, which, being 
passed, renders return morally impracticable—a stage 


judgment, it descants neither wisel 


at which it is safe to predict that the self-destroying 
agent cannot reform himself, and that the victim of 
other men’s tyranny cannot be reformed. Divine 
compassion may do, in either instance, what human 

urposes cannot—but that alone can. Now, all this 
is as true of nations as of individuals, and Ireland is 
an example. Power, no matter in whose hands 
lodged, native or foreign, lay or clerical, Roman 
Catholic or Presbyterian, has been uniformly em- 
ployed in crushing the energies of the Irish 
population, in squandering the wealth of Irish 
domains, in making man a tool, and man’s in- 
heritance a prey. And now that power would do 
41 only for convenience’ sake, to unloose 
the bound, and elevate the depressed, and enlighten 
the ignorant, and cheer the despondent, it finds to its 
confusion, that what it has for ages persisted in doing 
it cannot at will, and on the instant, undo. The limbs 
which fetters bound have become rigid with cramp. 
The passions which oppression fostered have out- 
grown moral restraint. ‘The poverty which selfishness 
engendered is now clung to as a familiar home. The 
despair which cruelty begot shuts the door upon the 
visitations of hope. There is Ireland as you have 
made her. Her character is the impress of your 
policy—her condition, the embodied results of your 
own government. She is become a nuisance to you, 
and you cannot abate it—a drain upon your resources, 
and you cannot stop it—an impediment to your pro- 
gress, and you cannot remove it—a reproach and a 
disgrace to your name, and you cannot wipe it out. 
“ Treland’s difficulty” is your punishment. The ball 
has rebounded upon you. You eat the bitter fruits 
of >? own doings. 

To A particular illustrations of the general 
remarks we have ventured upon above, will, we be- 
lieve, be unnecessary, and, assuredly, would outswell 
our space. It will suffice to indicate our belief, that 
all the evils which are peculiar to Ireland the reck- 
lessness and indolence of her people, their mad com- 

tition for a few roods of soil, their contempt for the 
aw, their factious combinations, their abject super- 
stition, their contented poverty, squalor, and alth ; 
the cottier system, and the tenure of land; the absence 
of a middle class, and consequently of all trading and 
manufacturing enterprise ; the heartless extrav ce 
and vain-glory of the gentry; the violence of religious 
party, and the ill-bl of race to race; and, through- 
out Irish society, the strange mixture, found nowhere 
else, of impudence and subserviency, the pride which 
will not recognise a favour, and the meanness which 
spares no importunity in asking for one—all may be 
traced home, step by step, to the policy which the 
English aristocracy have devised, and the English 
people have carelessly permitted, for the profitable 
management of Ireland. 

The thing had got beyond hope, when Providence 
interposed. For our own ts, we begin now to 
cherish some expectation of Ireland’s ultimate reco- 
very. The case is, at last, out of the hands of man. 
A wiser, a kinder, and a stronger has stepped in to 
deal with“ unhappy Ireland.” The first process, it is 
true, is a severe one. A nation’s food destroyed ap- 
pears, at first sight, an awful and unqualified judg- 
ment. Wait awhile! The blow which descended as 
if aimed at poverty merely grazes it, and is turned off 
1 upon power. The peasantry, in the main, 
will be fed—the proprietary will have to feed them. 
There will be much suffering on both sides—but the 
discipline of the last will, if not sharper, be far more 
permanent than that of the first. Meanwhile, the 
shock will probably bring down the whole framework 
of Irish society as it at present exists. It will be 
as the fire of London, which burnt out the plague. 
Coercion bills, middlemen, rack-rents, legal prosecu- 
tions, reckless absenteeism, political law-appointments, 
ecclesiastical ascendancy, and all sorts of empiricism, 
must retreat before the potato blight. We pretend not 
to predict anything as to times, modes, or circumstances, 
but we look with unwavering confidence to the result. 
We can better trust that legislation which necessity 
dictates, than that which statesmanship laboriously 
devises. “ Woe to the spoiler!” Such is the voice 
of warning which comes across to us upon the wings 
of this judgment. It is time! Our aristocracy have 
placed Irish unhappiness beyond the cure of man, 
and have sunk Irish character beyond man’s reach to 
elevate. It is well for them, for us, for all, that they 
have no longer the power to regulate the destiny of 
the sister isle. Providence has snatched the reins 
and the 2 of the hands of these presumptuous 
Phaetons. They drive no more—but are driven. 
Their laws, their open their police, their soldiery, 
their prestige—all the power they held and used to 
the depression of Ireland, become paralysed by the 
same mysterious visitation which has fastened upon 
the staple esculent of Erin’s millions. 


THE “WESTMINSTER REVIEW” ON STATE 
EDUCATION. 


THe Westminster Review, albeit not the most 
sprightly of the quarterly periodicals, is second to 
none either in the soundness of its principles, the 
fidelity with which it adheres to them, or the high 
ability with which it inculcates their worth. On all 
questions of political economy, on most of political 
reform, it is to be listened to with the deference due 
to well-proven consistency and literary eminence. 
There are subjects, however, upon which, in our 
nor well—and 
one of these subjects is “The Education of the 


People.” 
ublished we find a lengthy 
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care, and we must pronounce it unworthy the ve 
importance of the subject. Random assertions, vicious 
principles, loose declamation, and obvious truisms, 
ought not to constitute the staple of an article by 
such an authority on such a theme. We looked for 
something more philosophical, if not in substance, at 
all events in cast, from this source. We are bound 
to confess to no slight disappointment. 

The Nonconformist is honoured by some share of 
attention in the article alluded to. The points, how- 
ever, selected for attack are precisely those which, 
however decided, leave the main question much 
where it was. The few observations we made on the 
much-lauded concessions of 1 a 2 — we 
exposed the sang-froid with which that zealous 
Churchman puts 2 claim on behalf of the Church 
for the whole property it now enjoys, as an inheri- 
tance rather than a trust, are rebuked as “a struggle 
for loaves and fishes,” and as a “ hankering after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt.“ And yet the same writer who 
reads us a lecture upon such grovelling ambition, 
proceeds, with scarcely an interposing paragraph to 
screen his inconsistency, by exhorting Dissenters to 
pay their church-rates, and, in paying them, to claim 
their own—in other words, to — an equal ap- 

lication of ecclesiastical revenues to their own re- 
igious purposes, as to those of the now dominant sect. 

e repudiate church-rates, because we hold that no 
earthly authority has a right to tax us for religious 
objects—we claim church property as national, not to 
appropriate any part of it to the support of our 
spiritual faith and discipline, but for such secular 
uses as the legislature may hereafter decide upon as 
most expedient. 

In one of the articles preliminary to our discussion 
of the principle involved in State-education, and 
avowedly designed only to obtain for us a fair and 
unprejudi earing, we affirmed that popular igno- 
rance is only a symptom of something more dreadful 
than itself—poverty and numbers,—and that this 
not the most perfect educational machinery which the 
wit of man can devise, will subdue, or, to any appre- 
ciable extent, ameliorate. For this we are rated as 
though we had denied the benefit of education to the 
extremely poor. We did no such thing. We said, 
and say again, that awful destitution is the evil which, 
at present, preys upon the lower strata of society, and 
that education is not the remedy for that evil. We 
do not condemn, as useless, all homilies on prudence, 
because we affirm that they are not precisely the best 
thing to administer to a starving man. But extreme 
poverty, it is said, is not an obstacle to education— 
and Ireland is cited as a proof of the remark. Not 
necessarily such—not where all are alike poor; but 
we were speaking of the English poor—and that, in 
their case, it would prove an obstacle is tacitly ad- 
mitted by the writer, who suggests compulsion as a 
fitting means for its removal. 

The following extract may be regarded as a fair 
specimen of the line of reasoning pursued by this 
writer :— 

„Why, if there be no advantage in teaching the poor to 
read, of what avail are dissertations addressed to them by 
the Noncon for mist on the inclosure of commons and the 
inequality of indirect taxation? Remove poverty? But 
how is poverty to be removed without removing the igno- 
rance which places poverty at such a disadvantage in its 
struggle with capital, that the struggle is hopeless ‘—a dis- 
advantage which did not exist in former days, when, with 
less intelligence in the higher classes, there was practically 
less difference between them and the lower than now, be- 
cause less inequality of mind. Grant all that can be said of 
the difficulty of effecting the object by education, is it cor- 
rect to imply that we have any choice of remedies? Must 
not the knowledge of an evil precede its cure? Will it help 
the poor to leave them without the knowledge of their true 
position, or the means of acquiring that knowledge? Is 
wealth to be poured into the 3 of poverty, or poverty to 
bestir itself for its own benefit? And, if the latter, should 
poverty be taught to bestir itself in the right way? or shall 
— oo of its efforts be left, as heretofore, to acci- 
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All this we take to be unintentional and well- 
meaning clap-trap. Much may be done, and must be 
done, by those who create poverty, for its removal, 
before education can obtain a fair purchase on the 
minds of the le. Is the repeal of the Corn-laws 
nothing ? Would an adjustment of taxation on the 
principle advocated in this very number of the West- 
minster Review do nothing to relieve the working 
classes from extreme destitution ? Is it any answer 
to us, when discussing what the Legislature should do 
in order to meet the evil pointed out, to ask whether 
poverty can cure itself antecedently to a — 
of the evil under which it groans? We reply, No 
Neither, if poverty were ever so well informed on 
economical subjects, would the case be much mended, 
until Parliament were convinced. Commercial re- 
strictions were not invented by the poor. Taxation 
is not regulated by the poor. Unsound principles of 
political economy are not clothed in law by the poor. 
And yet these things cripple employment, and create 
poverty, by wholesale. ust the education of the 
masses precede the drying up of these sources of 
misery ? 

We are unable, at present, to pursue the subject 
further. We are sincerely anxious that all our argu- 
ments should be thoroughly sifted. ‘This reviewer has 
rather perverted than examined them. We do not 
impugn his motives—but we must think his zeal has 
overmastered his candour. And, after all, the ques- 
tion is one of such great importance, that it becomes 
the advocates on both sides, to be careful of arguing 
for victory with more solicitude than for truth itself. 


Reoistration.—At Manchester, out of a constituency 
of 11,000, there has not this year been a single objection. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


WE request the attention of our readers to our 
report, 3 elsewhere, of the public meeting held at 
Norwich, on Friday evening last, for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity of controverting certain state- 
ments made at a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in that city, last week, by Mr. M. M. Clarke, a coloured 
minister of America, in justification of American slave- 
holders. The meeting was summoned by the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Brock, who, greatiy to his honour, 
resolved, against the solicitations of many friends, upon 
clearing the character of the city in which he labours 
from any supposed sympathy with transatlantic man- 
stealers. Need we say that his firmness has been 
crowned with a splendid and important triumph? We 
have no space for comment upon the stirring speeches 
then delivered, but we could not refrain 2 com- 
mending them to the careful perusal of our friends, 
nor from offering to Mr. Brock our cordial congratula- 
tions on the part he has taken in vindication of reli- 
gion, from any supposed sympathy with American 
slavery. 


Pronasie Surety or Forgion Grain tuts Yrar.— 
The Li Times, after entering into various statis- 
tical details of the surplus uce of the continental 
corn-growing countries for the present year, says: 

Combining all these facts, it is evident that our supplies 
of Indian corn from the Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
will this year be small, unless English importers are will- 
ing to give prices which will make ita dearer grain than 
wheat. The t hope, under these circumstances, is in 
the arrivals the United States; but even from that 
country we shall receive no large quantity of Indian corn 
until Christmas. The largest exportation of Indian 
corn ever known from the United States took place in 1811, 
when the quantity reached 348,850 quarters, under the 
stimulus of a foreign demand for grain and flour, which 
raised the price of wheat to 64s. a quarter in the United 
States, during the whole of that year. Since that time it 
has fallen off to 50,000 or 100,000 quarters, at which amount 
it has continued for twenty years. Even last year, when 
the demand for England was t, it did not exceed 
200,000 quarters. It is possible that the importations this 
year may be five times as great as those of last, or a million 
quarters, but we can scarcely believe that they will reach 
more than that point. The fact is, that there are few things 
more difficult than to increase the quantity of grain grown 
in a country, in a short time. 

Tue Fres-trape Party in the West Riding of York- 
shire have gained 770 votes in the recent Parlia- 
mentary registration. 


Bucxineuam Patace.—Workmen on Tuesday began 
the boarding for enclosing the palace, preparatory to 
commencing those extensive alterations and improve- 
ments which it has been resolved to make in it. 


Crertcan AND Parttamentary Rattway Srocx- 
HOLDERS.—From the list in the Commercial Magazine, 
it appears that the number of clergymen who signed 
railway deeds during the past session was 257. Of 
these the ter number are for comparatively small 
amounts, of from £2,000 to £5,000; but some of the 
rectors, &c., have gone into the speculation more ex- 
tensively. ‘Thus one is a subscriber for £26,000, one 
of £27,600, three of £20,000 and upwards, six of 
£15,000 and upwards, ten of £10,000 and upwards, 
fifty-three of from £5,000 to £9,000, and the remainder 
from £2,000 to £5,000. The members of Parliament 
are subscribers for much larger sums, and are 157 in 
number, being nearly one-fourth of the entire House of 
Commons! This list indicates clearly the strength of the 
railway interest in Parliament; and the sums subscribed 
for by individual members are in many cases very 
heavy. Thus we have one for £291,000, another for 
£250,000, another £178,600, another £153,000, another 
£144,000, with two for nearly £120,000, and many 
for from £20,000 to £80,000. 


Ratuer Mysteriovs.—We understand that a depart- 
ment of the Government, hitherto carried on under a 
chief, is for the future to be managed by the same chief, 
assisted by a board of unpaid commissioners. The 
names of the latter we are not yet at liberty to disclose; 
but, if we mistake not, they will throw a very curious 
light on the present state of parties in this country.— 
Post. 


AGRICULTURAL Mzrrixos.— Several agricultural socie- 
ties have held their annual meetings this week. The 
speeches offer little for notice, being upon the whole 

uiet and moderate. Most persons, even the ardent 
Peotectioniote, seem half inclined to fall in with the 
spirit of the times. At the Hertfordshire mecting, ver 
liberal views were uttered by Lord Dacre, Sir Edwar 
Lytton, and Mr. Cowper, and were greeted by sounds 
of approval. At Lichfield, Viscount Ingestre suggested 
that at future meetings, instead of a great many com- 
eg wn specches which mean very little,“ the mem- 

ers should listen to a practical lecture on agriculture. 
At Wetherby, Mr. William Brown, M.P. for South 
Lancashire, delivered a strong Free-trade speech, and 
was listened to. The Dorchester meeting was remark- 
able for the presence of the labourers at the dinner; an 
arrangement requested by Lord Stavordale, the chair- 
man. The worthy countrymen, however, retired rather 
soon after the dinner, like the ladies. Spectator, 


The Standard announces that the Government are 
about to despatch the Bulldog steam-sloop to Madeira, 
for the protection of British life and property. 


Mr. Haig has successfully introduced his smoke-con- 
suming apparatus into the Ariel, once a Dover steam- 
packet. e experiment was made from Woolwich ; 
the people on the river were surprised to see the Ariel 
go at full speed without any smoke funnel. 


REPRESENTATION oF THE StigLiInc Burons.—The 
Edinburgh Chronicle says, that Mr. Gillon has been put 
forward in opposition to Mr. J. B. Smith, by the Whig 
clique of Edinburgh. 

Turee Lives were Lost on Saturday morning, by 
an 2 of sulphur in a coal pit about half a mile 
from West Bromwich. 


OUR MEDDLING POLICY—WHAT HAVE WE 
GAINED BY IT? 


(From the Daily News.) 


We began by recognising the present King of the French 
with such headlong haste as to offend Russia and Austria ; 
and we continued to give Louis Philippe so Cordially the 
hand, that we rendered any European coalition to crush 
him utterly impossible. We had scarcely taken this posi- 
tion, when the Belgian insurrection occurred. Louis Phi- 
lippe instantly declared that no one should meddle with it; 
that the treaty of Vienna was abrogated, as far as the Low 
Countries were conecrned; and that neither Europe nor 
Holland should restore the status of 1815. We acquiesced. 
We took the French view of the question against ourselves. 
We approved of the siege of Antwerp. Louis Philippe, to 
gratify us, did not, indeed, put his son on the new Belgian 
throne; but, by means of a marriage, he did the same 
thing. Commercially, politically, and militarily, Belgium 
was absorbed by France; and we have taught ourselves to 
consider it the natural order of things. 

Then occurred the death of Ferdinand, and the revolution 
effected in Spain by his testament. Here again we joined 
France, and recognised Isabella, without taking express 
precautions against her or her sister's marrying a French 
prince. But we had at that time so loaded Louis Philippe 
and his house with benefits, that we did not doubt his 
gratitude. Weconcluded the quadripartite alliance. We 
sent our soldiers and sailors to combat; gave arms, money, 
English blood. Whilst Louis Philippe endeavoured to 
make a merit with the Eastern Powers of not cordially co- 
operating with us, we, in despite of French lukewarmness 
saved Bilboa, and with it the throne of Isabella. The sword 
of Espartero secured it. And then in stepped Louis Phi- 
lippe to profit by all that we had done. He suborned a 
party to oppose England in Spain; he set up a press to 
calumniate her; and in a few months he drove out of the 
Peninsula, with every friend of England or of liberty, every 
vestige of English influence. Further, to render security 
more sure, he placed his minions near the throne of Portu- 
gal, and was as much master of the court of Lisbon as of 
Madrid. And this course of policy he has now wound up 
by putting an extinguisher on the little queen; and b 
aiving openly to his own son the succession to the 8 
throne, by means of a marriage with the Infanta We 
wonder that the ghosts of William the Third and Marl- 
borough do not rise from the grave, to reproach the men 
who wield the sceptre and the sword of England. 

Now, we ask, would we not be much better off, had we 

ed no foreign minister, no diplomacy, no far seeking 
policy, for the last sixteen years? Need we speak of Italy ; 
where we helped the French to take Ancona, one result of 
which is, that the French are now predominant at Rome? 
Need we speak of Greece; which we helped to liberate, in 
order to have it governed by the French prefect, Coletti? 
Need we speak of Syria; where we endangered the peace of 
Europe in resisting France, and where the French, by their 
monks, have won almost more influence than they wielded 
through the sword of Ibrahim ? 

. 0 0 


. 

In the Old World as in the New, our habit universally is, 
to thrust ourselves between two combatants when they are 
nearly done fighting, and encourage the weak and half- 
beaten party to stand up once more against the stronger, 
in order to get himself entirely beaten, and definitively 
crushed. 

But all this proceeds from the absurd vanity of our 
statesmen, who will aspire to have a foreign policy, when 
the nation not only has none, but does not care to have any. 
Here, for example, are these marriages of the Spanish 

rincesses. Ministers have thrown themselves into all 

inds of menacing attitudes, of hurt pride, of angry re- 
monstrance, or of contingent war. To what purpose? ex- 
zept to show that England ought to be angry, but has not 
the stomach to be so. Lord Palmerston makes his press 
thunder, it is true; and is full of deep ire in his own heart. 
But he is forced to be bland, even when addressing that 
arch-traitor Louis Philippe. He has to smile and promise 
that the amicable relations between the countries will not 
be disturbed ;"’ simply because he knows the people of Eng- 
land would see, without the least disturbance of their perfect 
indifference, all the princesses of Spain married to all the 
emperors of all the realms of the universe. 

e now learn, that because Government cannot resent 
Louis Philippe’s falsehood at present, it will protest; it 
will, by a public declaration, disinherit the offspring of the 
Duke of Montpensier; and thus appeal from the impossi- 
9 of present war to the possibility of a future one. 

This, we fear, is nonsense. If we will not go to war now 
—and certainly we will not—to prevent a Prince of Orleans 
from ascending the throne of Spain, we shall be little likel 
to go to war for the same cause at any future time. And, 
knowing this, it is unwise and unfair to throw upon pos- 
terity the task of avenging injuries which we dare not re 
sent. Louis 12 will laugh at our protests; will sneer 
at our present backwardness, and our valour in futuro; and 
will sheath his eword with a contemptuous “ Well, gentle- 
men, whenever you are ready;“ showing how fully he has 
— our purposes, and seen through our political sub- 
terfuges. 

If people will but reflect on this state of things, they must 
come to the conclusion, that the safest and most dignified 
way for England would be for its Government to conform 
itself to the public feeling of the nation, and to have no 
foreign policy at all. There is no use in having any, unless 
the public have faith and sympathy in it, and unless a 
statesman can act up toit. Of this, at least, we are certain, 
that it would be much better to have no foreign policy at 
all, and no Foreign-office, than to reap from them such 
fruits. Every aim of peace and friendship missed; every 
scheme of alliance abortive; every cherished freedom 
crushed; every useful influence undermined ; every feelin 
of national pride outraged; every guarantee of nationa 
power and independence swept away ; and even all openings 
— trade and commerce closed against us, one after the 
other. 


— titi — — 


Tue Porato Disease.—Many of the farmers in Dor- 
setshire have commenced the autumn planting of 
potatoes, in accordance with the recommendation of 
many agriculturists and chemists, who assert that this 
is the best, if not the only method, of checking the 
prevailing disease. 


Nortu LixcolxsnInx.— At a meeting of the Wesleyan 
and other electors of the district of Spilsby, it was re- 
solved not to support any candidate favourable to the 
— of the Roman Catholic priesthood by the 

tate. 

Tue CoxonroATIONAL Lecrvne for this year, will be 
delivered by Dr. Hamilton of Leeds, at the Congrega- 
tional Library, London, to commence on the 20th inst. 
The subject is—‘ The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards 
and Punishments.” 
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STATE EDUCATION. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Ir. Baines’s tenth letter to Lord John Russell con- 
* an exun ation of the State educational system of 
the United Sates of America. The peculiarities which 
distinguish it from the continental systems, and make it 
less injurious to the liberty of the people, are first pointed 
out, In America the state legislatures are annually 
chosen by universal 8 e; and the committees for 
the management of the sc ools in the school districts 
are also chosen annually by something nearly per 
ing to universal si ffrage. Inasmuch as one-ha of the 
money for the support of schools in America is voted 

early by the municipal bodies, who are yearly chosen 
by the whole population of the district, and as the 
effective direction and control of the schools rests with 
these municipal bodies, and not with the State Govern- 
ments, the system approaches much more nearly to a 
voluntary organisation than to any of the European 
systems. Yet it has features which deprive it of much 
of the virtue of voluntary organisation. 

Formerly, when the States were a British colony, and 
when the Church was allied with the State, religion 
formed a part of the educational system. When the 
severance between the two took piace, the religious 
character of the State schools was necessarily no longer 
supported, because the citizens were divided in religious 
belief. Thus the United States are in a position exactly 
the reverse of England, both in regard to religion and 
education. In England, religion is established, but not 
education. In America, education is established, but 
not religion. 

The fact of there being no established church in the 
United States is alone sufficient to make their school- 
system an unsuitable precedent for this country. There 
the voluntary principle, as applied to religion, has suc- 
ceeded well. ‘The United States are as amply provided 
with churches, chapels, ministers of religion, and every 
species of religious organisation, as any country in the 
world. Professor Tucker informs us that there are 
20,000 ministers of religion. Are we, then, to believe 
that, if education had, like religion, been thrown upon 
the voluntary system, it would have been allowed to 
languish? Analogy and experience forbid the conclu- 
sion. It is capable of proof that churches and minis- 
ters are more cared for in America than schools and 
schoolm asters. 

The American “common schools” are maintained 
by powerful political as well as other considerations. 


The reports of the superintendents show that those com- 
mon schools,“ to which the children of all classes go, or ma 
go, and forthe support of which all pay taxes, are regarde 
as an indispensable prop of the republican form of govern- 
ment. Private or “select schools” are spoken of with 
great jealousy, as at once indicating and fostering the aris- 
— spirit in the wealthier classes, whilst the com- 
mon schools are recommended for their tendency to keep 
all on the same level. 

This democratic jealousy is exceedingly prevalent in the 
United States, and it induces the citizens to approve warmly 
of the system of “ common schools,” and of that State con- 
nexion which is conceived to give them their strongest 
authority and support. 


It cannot be denied that elementary education appears 
to be nearly universal in the United States, but it is by 
no means a conclusive argument in favour of the system. 
Churches exist everywhere: newspapets are well-nigh 
universal; yet neither of them are supported by the 
State. There are other causes to account for it :— 


The principal cause of the general education of the people 
is doubtless the state of unparalleled comfort and ease in 
which the population are placed. Four-fifths of them are 
engaged in agriculture—a very large proportion of whom 
have land of their own. Commerce, navigation, mining, 
manufactures, and handicraft and retail trades, are, gene- 
rally speaking, so prosperous as to afford good profits and 
high wages. Labour is in such request as to obtain a large 
remuneration, Parents have not the same need of assis- 
tance from the labour of their children, as in England; nor 
is there anything like the same demand for juvenile labour. 
Agriculturists in that country have little occupation in the 
winter months. It is not compulsory on parents to send 
their children to school; but they send them because they 
can afford it, and because they appreciate, at least in some 
degree, the importance of education, 

It is not therefore surprising, that education in such 
a community should always be more general than in 
the mother country ; but we cannot possibly expect in 
England, under the social and industrial circumstances 
of the people, that it should be so extended. 

Yet the view given of American education by the 
statistical tables is really very delusive :— 


Ir the New England states the number of scholars is 
given as more than 1 to 4 (1 to 38) of the whole population. 
In Massachusetts it is as 1 to 4°; in New York as 1 to 4°7; 
in Pennsylvania as 1 to 9°3; and in the whole of the United 
States as 1 to 7°69. But these numbers include not merely 
children of the usual school age in England, but all from 
three or four to twenty years of age, up to which age many 
of the youth of both sexes occasionally attend school in 
America. 

Moreover, this proportion of children is not found in the 
schools, as is generally supposed, for any considerable por- 
tion of the year, In the state of Maine, according to the 
official returns quoted by Mr. Buckingham, “ the average 
number of weeks each school is kept by a master (in the 
year) is seven, by a mistress nine!“ It may be thought al. 
most ineredible that this should be the average term during 
which the schools are kept open in the year—the boys 
schools only seven weeks, and the girls’ schools only nine 
weeks. But it is not very much better in the great state of 
New York. From the report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools for that state in 1844, 1 find that 709,000 


children attended the schools during the year, but for the 
ſollowing periods, viz, :— 


Scholara. Attended School. 
20.000 for the whole year, 
10.000 from 10 months to 12 montha. 
35,000 se Nen 10 
‘5000 . 13 N 
131.000 ee 1 6 
190.600 e OB bewerndte 1 * 
2.5. 000 less than two mouths! 
709.000 


Thus, out of a total of 709,000 children, no less than 
235,000 attended for less than two months, 425,000 for less 


| 


than four months, and 559,000 for less than six months in 
the year! 

This is a state of things exceedingly different from 
what is generally understood in this country from the 
statistical tables published. 

The reports of the superintendents in Massachusetts 
are crowded with complaints of the extremely short and 
irregular attendance of the children—partly owing to 
the ‘truant disposition of the scholars, partly to the 
indifference of the parents, and partly to the brief 
sessions during which the schools are kept open. The 
following extract from the New York school report 
leads to the belief that the statistical tables are exceed- 
ingly delusive :-— 

There is reason to believe that many of the children 
reported to have been taught, attended school but a very 
short time during the year. If a child attends school a day, 
or even half a day in the year, his name is entered upon the 
teacher’s list, and he is reported as having been taught. 
When the pupil, by the removal of the parents to another 
district, or for any other cause, is transferred during the 
year, from one district school to another, his name is again 
entered upon a teacher’s list, and he is again reported. In 
the city, and in some of the villages, this fre uently occurs. 
There are (in Erie county) 8,123 pupils who, it may be 
supposed, attend the district schools the greater part of the 
time they are in session, and 8,614 who do not attend regu- 
lariy; many of whom, as far as ascertained, do not attend 
at all.—New York Common Schools Report, p. 156-7. 

Parents being aware that they have only to pay for the 
time they send, suffer their children to stay at home for 
trivial causes, and frequently for none at all.— ITbid., p. 416. 


To suppose, then, that all the children in these States 
are in course of education, still less of education in 
—— schools, would be an egregious error. The 

uperintendent for Albany county reports that, in his 
district, 2,562 pupils are in public schools, 2,866 in 
private schools, and 503 in academies. But he adds:— 


There are in this city (Albany) more than fifteen hundred 
children growing up in idleness, insubordination, vice, and 
crime; many of them already vagrants and beggars, and all 
fast receiving that street-education which is rapidly pre- 
paring them for the almshouse or the jail —». 71. 


It would appear from the statistical tables, as if every 
child in New York must be under instruction ; but that 
this is a delusive appearance is manifest from the report 
of the Superintendent, who speaks of 


The multitude of scholars (qr. children) who will not give 
their attendance upon any school with regularity, and who 
wilfully refuse to be educated, or, by neglect of their parents 
and friends, are found roving our streets and growing up in 
ignorance and depravity, even in the midst of common 
schools, which open their doors on every hand to receive 
them.—p. 244. 


This extract may furnish a new idea to some of our 
educationists at home, who imagine that all we require 
to set everything to rights is the building of plenty of 
Government schools! 

There are other facts shown by this report for the 
State of New York, indicating defects and faults of the 
most serious kind :— 


For example, out of 9,038 schools in the State of New 
York, 8,340 were built of framed wood ; 8,317 had only one 
room; — 3.261 were in good repair, 2,864 in ordinary 
repair, and 2,936 in bad repair; nearly 7,000 had no play- 
ground; 6,419 were not duly ventilated; and 5,532 had no 
privies. The superintendents speak plainly enough of many 
of the school-houses, as will appear from a few samples :— 
„Many of those in good repair are very far from being con- 
venient houses. Some of those under the head of ordinary 
repair, and many of those under the head of bad repair, are 
such tenements as our most thriving farmers would disdain 
to use for sheltering their horses from the inclemencies of 
winter !"—p. 81. ‘It would be doing great injury to the 
term stable to apply it to one of these miserable buildings; 
yet, to save a few dollars“ expense to each taxable inhabit- 
ant of the district, these hovels, fit only for the habitations 
of moles, bats, and screech-owls, are kept along from year 
to year.“ „The school house could not be prized at more 
than ten dollars, if every nail, board, slab, and shingle about 
it were taken into consideration!“ No language can de- 
„ ages their merits, for they are past running down.“ — 
p. 122. 

But scarcely anything in these reports gives such an 
impression of the wretched character of the instruction 
in „the imperial State,“ as the statistics and representa- 
tions concerning the teachers :— 


It would appear that an extremely large proportion of 
them take up the profession for a few months, and then 
abandon it; and that the same schools are, in many cases 
taught in the winter by men and in the summer by women | 

Out of 5,845 teachers in the winter schools (concernin 
whom the particulars were ascertained). there were 1,93 
‘‘ who had, in the whole, taught for a less period than one 
year;“ and, out of 4,701 teachers (concerning whom the 
particulars were ascertained), there were no less than 3,991 
‘‘who had taught the same school less than one year!“ In 
the summer schools, out of 6,348 teachers (concerning 
whom the particulars were ascertained), 2,552 had, in the 
whole, taught for a less period than one year;“ and 4,409 
had taught the same school less than one year!“ But— 
what is still more remarkable—the winter schools in the 
state of New York were taught by 4,796 male teachers, and 
1,611 female teachers; whilst the summer schools were 
taught by only 1,060 male teachers, and 5,783 female 
teachers! What will any practical educationist say of 
teachers and schools like these? 

One of the most curious things in these American re- 
ports is to find that the states are rapidly coming over 
to the opinion that it is better, as well as more economi- 
cal, to employ females as teachers, even in boys’ schools, 
than men. 

Thus, whilst our educationists are sneering at the dames’ 
schools as altogether contemptible, the educationists of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, are by whole- 
sale adopting the opinion that women make the best 
teachers; and not merely elderly women for teaching young 
children, but even young women for teaching large boys! 
I have already shown that a greater number of female 
teachers are employed in the state of New York than males. 
In Massachusetts the numbers are—2,529 male teachers, 
and 4,581 females. But in the city of Philadelphia the 
numbers are—84 males, and 442 females. 

The American system of electing school-officers, 
though a security against undue Government influence, 
is unhappily subject to be swayed by “sectarianism in 
religion and partisanship in 2 and often leads 
to the election of ‘‘ men of deficient qualifications, and 
to teachers being subjected to the dictation of officers 


immeasurably their inferiors both in intelligence and 
education.“ — p. 246. 

Some of the Superintendents in the State complain 
of the total indifference manifested by the people to the 
schools, arising from their feliance on the authorities. 
The superintendent of Tompkins County says :— 


Many feel that they have nothing to do in the matter. 


We've let out the job, was very drily said last winter by 


one of an audience, upon whom I was urging the impor- 
tance to themselves of a strict and thorough supervision on 
their part, not only of schools, but of school-officers 
p. 343. 

Is there not great reason to believe, then, that the 
concern which parents, and Christian and patriotic 
individuals, would otherwise have felt for education, 
has been exceedingly impaired, not to say destroyed, 
by the Government provision? All experience proves 
that such is likely to be the effect of relieving men from 
their natural responsibility; and the official reports 
before me are full of evidence that that effect is realised 
in the United States. 


Mr. Baines would not insinuate, that these defects 
in the American school system are universal, or even 
general :— 


There are many admirable schools in Massachusetts, in 
Philadelphia, in New York, and throughout the States. 
The reports testify that the schools and the teachers are in 
course of improvement. Moreover, there can be no doubt 
that the children do acquire the elements of knowledge in 
the schools, and that ‘the common schools in the United 
States are highly beneficial. But I have shown from 
American official documents, a state of things exceedingly 
different from that which is generally supposed—an amount 
of slovenliness and defectiveness in every department which 
could hardly have been believed in a system theoretically so 
excellent. And the facts here stated will at least serve as 
a caution to some of our English writers, not to run down 
the schools of their own country, as though they were far 
below those of America, and not to conclude that Govern- 
ment Education must necessarily ensure efficiency, unifor- 
mity, or any other good quality. 

The final and decisive objection to the American sys- 
tem is, that it is found impossible in these Government 
schools to teach religion :— 


Morality is doubtless taught in many schools, and Scrip- 
ture history in some: but the different sects have been 
obliged to agree on the total exclusion of doctrinal religion. 
As the schools contain children professing every creed, from 
the Roman Catholic to the Unitarian, and as some who pay 
the school-tax are avowed unbelievers in revelation, thisis a 
matter of clear necessity. But not only is doctrinal religion 
excluded; the Bible itself is prohibited in not a few schools 
of the State of New York, as a sectarian book.” Roman 
Catholics object to the common version, and there are 
school committees who refuse, in open defiance of the super- 
intendents and of the law, to admit any version of the Scrip- 
tures. Did my limits permit, I could quote strong com- 
plaints from the superintendents on the subject. (Those 
complaints show, by the way, that the superintendents have 
no power to enforce their recommendations.) The matter 
threatens (though perhaps the danger is not imminent) to 
break up the system of State education in New York. In 
Massachusetts there has been much controversy on the 

uestion of teaching religion in the schools,—some of the 

piscopalians demanding it, but the Unitarians, who are 
numerous in that State, have succeeded in preventing the 
teaching of any doctrines beyond those which they them- 
selves believe. The great majority of the orthodox sects 
agree with the Unitarians as to the necessity of the prohibi- 
tion. This system is earnestly recommended for adoption 
in England, by Mr. George Combe, Mr. James Simpson, 
and many other writers. I have already discussed it in my 
sixth letter: and I need here, therefore, only repeat my con- 
viction, that it is a system unfavourable to the religious 
interests of the children, and which will not be accepted or 
endured, either by the Church or by Dissenters in this 
country. 

Mr. Baines concludes by briefly summing up the con- 
clusions drawn from his examination of the working of 
the various systems of State education in Europe and 
America, but the length of the above imperfect abstract 
prevents us from quoting them on the present occasion. 


Dr. VavuGHAN AND Mr. Ba.ines.—lIn a final letter to 
Mr. Baines, the President of the Lancashire Indepen- 
dent College still asserts the correctness of his strictures 
on the statistics of the former: 

You conclude by saying, I have established my case. 
I must not be understood as conceding this statement. 
Your figures, taken in the sense in which I have under- 
stood them, are such as I have described; and, taken in 
any sense, the conclusions which you have deduced from 
that source, and which are properly your case, are, in 
my judgment, hugely fallacious. 


Dr. Vaughan has not abandoned the field of discussion. 
J am already pledged,” he says, 

To a different course elsewhere. Indeed, I am only more 
than ever convinced that there is a large amount of opinion 
and feeling among Nonconformists on this question, widely 
different from your own—an amount of opinion and feelin 
that ought to be freely and fully represented, and of whic 
it must suffice at present to say that it certainly will be so 
represented. 


To this letter the followin paragraph is added in the 
Leeds Mercury :—‘* Mr. Edward Baines, jun., willingly 
concedes to Dr. Vaughan the last word, and cheerfully 
leaves the — 1 to judge between them as to the accu- 
— a! fallacy of the figures they have respectively 
adduced.“ 


Mr. Ewanr's Views on Epucation.—The Leeds Mer- 
cury of Saturday contains a letter from W. Ewart, * 
M. P., to Mr. E. Baines, in which he says, You ask, 
not unreasonably, what are my ultimate views on educa- 
tion? My views are—that the Government should 
support (without imposing) education; should account 
for what they do to the people; and should proceed 
with caution, expressly that they may avoid all inju- 
dicious interference, and yet render all sage and practi · 
cable assistance. As to what is ultimate, that let ex- 
perience decide. I am content to lay down my prin- 
ciples and sound my way.“ 


Epucation IN Wates.—The Daily News, in its anx- 
iety to furnish “facts for the friends of national educa- 
tion,“ stated, a few days since, on the authority of Mr 
H. Griffiths, of Brecon College, that 250,000 children 
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should be in day-schools in Wales. In addition to 
this, it stupidly misquoted the statement of Mr. Grif- 
fiths, and thereby deprived its friends of an important 
so-called“ fact.“ e statement, in its integrity (and 
care should be taken to give it so, for it is worthy of 
the British Museum), runs as follows :—‘' According to 
the last census, our population is not far from a million. 
Of these about a quarter are between the age of five and 
fifteen ; consequently, inclusive of infants, who are not 
taken into that account, there ought to be 250,000 of 
our children at school. It is proved, however, that 
little more than 70,000 are actually so placed, while of 
these an immense number receive an education that is 
merely nominal. Do what you will, and make what 
allowance you please, there is no getting rid of the fact 
that nearly 180,000 immortal souls are, at this day, left 
to run waste among us for want of an adequate system 
of training.“ To any one acquainted with the condition 
of Wales nota single word need be said in refutation of 
the above extravagant nonsense. Some Breconian,” 
however, called the attention of the editor of the Daily 
News to the real statement, and stated that it carried 
with it its own refutation. The editor, however, not 
willing to lose a single jot favourable to national educa. 
tion, appended a note to his communication, and re- 
marks that the number of the population between 
five and fifteen amounts to upwards of 233,000, and, 
therefore, taking the probable increase of the popula- 
tion since the last census into account, that the state- 
ment of Mr. Griffiths is not so exaggerated as his cor- 
respondent 1 1 The statement, however, is very 
near akin to the kind supplied by the national educa- 
tionists. Any one acquainted with the social state 
of Wales knows full well that it would be as reasonable 
to talk that we should provide school accommodation 
and teachers for 250,000 of the inhabitants of Georgium 
Sidus, as to provide the same for that number of the 
Welsh people, or, indeed, the mass of any people in the 
world. Ten years of schooling for one-fourth of the 

pulation, all from five to fifteen. Truly it is a noble 
idea, destined to obtain for its promoters an immortal 
name in the annals of Utopianism. Apropos of this 
subject, we translate the following from his Notes to 
Correspondents ” by the gifted editor of Yr Amseran,in 
his paper of the 24th inst. :—** Our very numerous cor- 
respondents must exercise patience with us; for the 
bare mention of each of the communications we have 
received during the last fortnight would take up two 
columns of our paper. If Mr. Williams, of Coventry, 
would undertake the editorship of the Amseran, for 
a single month, he would be convinced that the Welsh 
are not so uneducated as he would have Parliament be- 
lieve. From the mass of our communications, he might 
think that every man, and woman too, in the princi- 
pality is quite able to read and write, and he would 
further perceive that they are able to compose in a very 
creditable manner.“ e trust the commissioners—or 
whatever term the Whig vocabulary may supply for 
them—appointed to inquire into the state of education 
in Wales will, instead of listening to the tales of magis- 
trates and clergymen, as similar officials have hitherto 
done, call on persons who know the people from ex- 
perience, and are able to testify, from what they have 
seen, what their actual condition is. 


— — — 


Nong so Bx p As THOSE WHO won’Tt SER. —A very 
curious cause has just come before the Juge de Paix of 
Neuilly. Some time ago Madame Pluyette, a widow 
lady of fifty, but who still attaches much importance to 
personal appearance, had the misfortune, in playing 
with a lapdog, to receive from it so severe a wound in 
one of her eyes, that it came out of the socket. Havin 
heard much of artificial eyes, and being recommende 
to apply to an expert manufacturer in this way, named 
Tamisier, she gave an order for a glass eye, for which 
M. Tamisier charged her 100f. Refusing to pay this 
charge, the manufacturer summoned her before the Juge 
de Paix. Madame Pluyette having appeared, holding 
the glass eye in her hand, the Juge de Paix asked her 
why she refused to pay the bill which M. Tamisier had 
sent in? ‘For a very good reason, replied the defend- 
ant; **Ican see no more with it than I could before.” 
—* What!” said the Juge de Paix, “did you really 
imagine that you would be able to see with a glass eye?’ 
— Did I think so?“ retorted the angry dame. Cer- 
tainly I did. Will you be so good as to tell me what 
eyes are for, but to see with? I ordered the eye for use, 
and until M. Tamisier makes me one with which 1 can 
see, I will not pay him a sou. I wear a wig, which is 
quite as useful as natural hair; I have three false teeth, 
which answer as well as those which I have lost, and 
why should I pay for an eye which is of no use?” The 
Juge de Paix endeavoured to convince Madame Pluyette 
that glass eyes were for others to look at, and not for 
the weurer to look from them; but, finding all appeals 
to her reason of no avail, he condemned her to pay the 
plaintiff the amount of his demand. When the de- 
tendunt heard the decision, she became furious with 
anger, and, after dashing her glass eye on the floor, she 
rushed out of court amid the laughter of the crowd.— 
Galignani's Messenger. 


Tus Tines Burtvine anp Investment ComPpany.— 
At a meeting of this company at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, Southampton-buil ings, about 400 persons being 
present, a vote of confidence in the directors was unani- 
mously passed, and a resolution expressive of the ap- 
proval of the plan, rules, and tables of this company, 
was moved, seconded, and passed unanimously. The 
society's object is to enable the industrious classes, by 
associating together, without help from any quarter, to 
became proprietors of their own dwellings, or, on the 
other hand, to invest very small sums safely and very 
profitably. 

Deatu or Mus. Hinp.—We have just heard of the 
death of Mrs. Hind, the widow of the late Mr. William 
Hind, who was killed in the accident on the Eastern 
Counties’ Railway, in the month of July. On the ar- 
rival of her wounded husband Mrs. Hind sustained such 
a shock that the physicians pronounced her recovery 
from its effects scarcely possible. With a view to her 
restoration she was removed from the scene of distress 
to Peckham, where she died on Wednesday morning 
last.— Globe. 


schoolmaster. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


On Friday a public meeting was held at the Hall of 
Commerce, Threadneedle-street, for the purpose of 
hearing an address from Mr. Ifenry Vincent, on the 
state of political parties, with the view to the adoption 
of measures for promoting a!“ real representation” of the 

ple in the Commons House of Parliament; Mr. 
— Clarke in the chair. 

The Cuarrman said he had been a party to convening 
the meeting, because the object aimed at was in unison 
with the opinions he entertained. He sessed the 
elective franchise himself, and he thought it was his 
duty, and that of all others similarly circumstanced, to 
endeavour to extend that privilege to others who did 
not at present enjoy it. He, however, disclaimed any 
intention to obtain that object by any other influence 
than that of moral force. He thought it proper to make 
that declaration, because people had been mistaken on 
the point. He should then introduce to their notice 
Mr. Henry Vincent, who was prepared to address them 
on the subject. 

Mr. Vincent said that the class of politicians who 
coincided with him were every day increasing. They 
thought that there was a principle of right and wrong 
in politics as well as in religion, and that institutions 
were made for men, and not men for institutions. He 
considered that Government, through a system of re- 
presentation, which recognised the popular sovereignty, 
was the only one that could be defended upon the 
principles of religion. He could not admit that the 
present representation was based upon justice, for 
through it even the middle and intelligent classes had 
not the influence to which they were entitled. The 
aristocracy, who possessed the greatest influence, ex- 
ercised their power, rather to promote their own in- 
fluence than the public good. The conduct of that 
class with regard to the corn-law question illustrated 
that fact. It was only through the force of public 
opinion that they were compelled to resign that mono- 
poly. The people had compelled that class to abolish 
some of the monopolies which they enjoyed. Still, the 
small shopkeepers, and numbers of intelligent me- 
chanics, were deprived of the elective franchise. It 
was a fact, which he wished to impress upon their 
minds, that there were at that moment five millions 
of men excluded from the elective franchise. Such 
being the case, he thought that all Christian men 
were bound to give a Christian reason for the ex- 
clusion of so many of their countrymen from a 
political right. He had heard it objected, that these 
men were open to corrupt influences. Supposing that 
to be the case, the admission of its existence implied 
the fact that there were parties who employed corrup- 
tion for their own pur ; the parties who practised 
it were members of that class who made the laws by 
which they were governed. This objection then should 
be applied, in fairness, to those who corrupted as well 
as to those who were corrupted. The people, however, 
in this respect were calumniated, for although despotism 
made men bad, still there were many who were proof 
against temptation, and remained virtuous citizens. 

e thought the time had come for renewed exertion, 
in order to promote a reform in the representative sys- 
tem. The history of the corn-law question proved the 
selfishness of the aristocracy. Although the people 
appeared to be represented, yet it cost them a large 
expenditure of labour, of eloquence, and of money, 
to effect that measure of justice. The party which 
Sir Robert Peel had formed was now disorganised ; 
he had done that which his party would never 
forgive. From the disruption of party which the 
corn-law contest brought about, would emanate a 
spirit which would result in the benefit of the people. 
Sir Robert Pecl would now be obliged either to throw 
himself into the ranks of the Whigs or strike into anew 
line. He would adopt no other policy than one of pro- 

ress. It was now determined to organise an agitation, 
or the purpose of effecting a thgrough reform in the 
representation of the people, upon a peaceful and Chris- 
tian plan. ‘The National Alliance“ was formed for 
that purpose; they would raise funds, distribute tracts, 
and send active missionaries among the people, to in- 
duce them to demand the elective franchise, vote by 
ballot, and no property qualification for Members of 
Parliament. Mr. Vincent then, at great length, re- 
peated the arguments which would be addressed to the 
people by the“ Alliance,“ and concluded his address 
with an eloquent apostrophe toliberty, which was much 


applauded. 


A vote of thanks was then given to Mr. Vincent, and | 


an acknowledgment made to Mr. Moxhay, for his 
liberality in affording them the gratuitous use of the 
Hall. 


The meeting then separated. 


— — — 


Draru or THE Baron DR BopE.— The Baron de Bode, 
whose claime on the British Government to a sum of 
money, amounting to nearly a million, have so long 
been before the public, died on poo | evening, at ten 
minutes past nine o’clock, at his residence, 18, Grove- 
end- road, St. John’s Wood. The death of the baron 
was quite sudden. After taking a glass of water he 
was observed to look pale and be tremulous, and in a 
few moments more fell down and instantly expired. 
He was in his 70th year. The relotives of the baron 
ascribe his death to the anxiety of mind consequent on 
the continued prosecution of his claims, which are still 
the subject of litigation. An inquest was held on the 
body of the Baron on Monday, betore Mr. G. Mills and 
ajury. The latter gave a verdict of natural death from 
ossification of the coronary artery, produced by natural 
causes, but hastened by anxicty of mind, consequent on 
the state of his affairs. 


Tue Great Wrsrrux Rainway Company have con- 
tributed £50 towards a fund for the — of esta- 
blishing Christian missionaries on the Berks and Hants 
Railway, which is now in the course of formation. 

A public meeting has been held at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, for the purpose of forming a society to advance 
the art of teaching, and elevate the condition of 22 


Tun WIIIIN oro Status was raised to its tal 
at the top of the triumphal arch at Hyde-park- 
corner on Wednesday and Thursday. Nothing now 
remains but the removal of the scaffolding to enable 
the public to judge of its effect in its present position. 
During Wednesday Mr. Wyatt received visits from a 
great many of the nobility. The Duke of Cambridge 
and the Duke of Mecklenberg Strelitz came early in the 
afternoon, and passed some time within the enclosure. 
The Premier also honoured the artist with a visit, as 
did Lord Morpeth. The latter ascended to the summit 
of the arch, and viewed the plinth on which the statue 
is intended to be placed. ithout expressing an opin- 
ion as to the propriety of the site, we understand the 
noble viscount complimented Mr. Wyatt in very warm 
terms on his complete success in producing a cent 
work of art. Lord Charles Wellesley, who has kept 
open house in the absence of his father during the past 
two days, paid Mr. Wyatt a visit in the course of Wed- 
nesday. | 

The Times’ commissioner has been sent to the High- 
lands of Scotland. He dates his letter from Ardgay, 
Ross-shire, on the 22nd of September. The result of 
his investigation thus far is, that there has been a gene- 
ral failure in the potato crop, and that there is conse- 
quent scarcity and privation ; but that employment 
is abundant in the eastern Highlands, and that with 
activity and self-dependence the re may be met. 
He extends his investigation to the general causes of 
poverty in the Highlands, and discovers that they are 
ethnographical—the idleness and helplessness of the 
Celtic race. In Ireland the descendants of the ancient 
Scoti submit to filth, poverty, and hopeless lack of im- 
provement, because they “ will not be throubled with 
any exertion; the same race in the Scottish Highlands 
„will nae be fashed’’ with any necessary effort at im- 
provement. The Morning Chronicle has also a special 
correspondent in the north of Scotland, to report the 
condition of the people. 


The Seventh Hussars left Hounslow for Ireland last 
week. Since the fatal flogging of White, the officers of 
the regiment, and the farriers who flogged, have been 
exposed to many insults from the neighbours. 


Tue Recistrations.—The revising barristers have a 
much easier task to orm now than on any previous 
occasion. Party feeling, generally exhibited in its pet- 
tiest forms in registration courts, appears from the recent 
proceedings in which courts have already been opened, 
to have very materially abated. In Manchester and the 
neighbouring districts the business has been mostly of 
a routine nature, one or other party, sometimes both, 
being unrepresented by an agent. In such a state of 
things little interest is felt for details, hence we refrain 
from giving them. 


Tue Wuirttincton Civn.—It affords us great plea- 


sure, says Jerrold's N „ to learn that, from the 
earnest activity displayed by those most interested in. 


the carrying out o roject, we may, in timely sea- 
son, count upon Ats fullest and most successful issue. 
The appeal haus not been made in vain. Suggestions 
have been responded to by a zeal and spirit of — 
ness that are the best omens of ultimate pros ity 
Every day adds to its supporters the active and theinte i- 
gent. The same journal suggests an attempt to procure 
a portion of the site of Fleet prison for the — oo 
Club-house. A Whittington Club is forming at Bir- 
mingham, in connexion with the Association for ob- 
taining an abridgment of the hours of labour, towards 
which J, Sturge, Esq., has given £6. 


Tue Rasa or Sattrara.—On Wednesday, a ve 
numerous meeting took place at the Royal Britis 
Institution, City-road, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the case of the deposed and exiled Rajah 
of Sattara. G. Cross, Esq., was called to the chair, 
and having briefly opened the proceedings, Mr. G. 
Thompson introduced Rungo Bapojee, who, on , 
apologised for his inability to speak English well, 
produced a voluminous written document, which was 
read to the meeting. It commenced by pointing out 
— — - 1— which, in 1846, Was 13 

y the East India Company respecting the —the 
fasle testimony which ow fo: got oe — him 
and the forgeries and other means by which charges of 
treason against the British Government had been made 
against him, chiefly through Colonel Ovans. Mr. G. 
Thompson gave a history of the Rajah from the time 
he was taken under the protection of the British 
Government until the present time, as also of the 
country over which he had ruled, and the race from 
which he had sprung. Other gentlemen addressed the 
meeting, and resolutions were unanimously passed, re- 
commending the case of the Rajah to the attention of 
the Government and the public, to get a hearing for 
his Highness. 


Tun Inquest at Dacennam.—No further clue has as 
yet been found in the tracing out the murderers of 
Clarke, the policeman. Neither is it exactly known 
what course will be pursued with the ured police- 
men. Mrs. Parsons, the wife of Sergeant Parsons, died 
last Saturday. There has been a meeting of the several 
heads of divisions of police at Scotland-yard, for the 
purpose of devising the best means of discovering the 
murderer or murderers of the unfortunate man ke. 
The result of that meeting is the proposition of en- 
larging the amount of reward for the discoverer of the 
murderer from £100 to £500; and, as the police feel 
that a certain odium has been cast upon the — gene- 
rally by the non- discovery of the murderer, they pro- 
pose to raise, by voluntary subscriptions amongst them - 
selves, the other £400, in order that the perpetrator 
may be brought to justice. 


ABOLITION oF FLoooinc.—Reapinc.—An infinen- 
tial and crowded meeting of the inhabitants of Reading 


in accordance with the object of the meeting were 
unanimously adopted. , 
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A Dissertation on the A , Nature, and | thousand persons, before whom the case of Mr. Clarke was 

LITER ATURE Uses of Infant Baptism. By Ratru Warp aw, D. D. fairly put, it was decided that his re resentations concern- 

l Third Edition. ith an Appendix, containing Stric- | ing the slaveowners of America ought ney | to be con- 

tures on the views advocated by the Rev. Dr. Halley. | demned, as disingenuous and untrue. By the Norwich 


: Character of Thomas Wilson, 
1 png At A Mighbury College: By his Son. 
pp. 684. London: John Snow. 

Mr. Tuomas Witson deserved, on many accounts, a 
record of his life and labours. He occupied for many years 
an important position in what is termed, by a strange ex 
pression, the religious world.“ He bad the wealth, the 
leisure, and the disposition, to do much for the promotion 
of religious truth; and in doing it he furnished an example 
which it would be well for themselves, and for the world, if 
many in circumstances like his own were willing to copy. 
We are not blind to his defects. We can see, or think we 
can see, how he might have been more fitted for his chosen 
place and work. In a larger measure of some personal 
qualities, in greater comprehensiveness of mind, in more 
profound and liberal views, in juster conceptions of the 
rights and relations of churches, over many of whom he 
possessed so considerable a power, we discern what would 
have rendered his services much more valuable to the cause 
ot ministerial education, and the evangelisation of the peo- 
ple. But he gave himself with a zeal above that of many, 
and a practical sagacity by no means to be despised, to the 
highest good of his fellow-men ; and his activity and gene- 
rosity will secure for him a long and worthy remembrance. 

His son has written his life with commendable diligence 
and fairness. Without committing ourselves to an approval 
of all the opinions expressed, and thinking that the volume 
might have been rendered more extensively interesting and 
instructive by being less personal,—less like a list of pecu- 
niary contributions, — we can conscientiously praise its 
general execution. On many subjects the author develops 
or suggests views that do honour to his judgment end his 
taste, and that are more in keeping than were those of his 
father with the characteristics and requirements of the 
times. The sketch by Mr. James is in his best style— 
judicious and graceful, discriminating and just. The book 
is calculated to do good; and we trust that the perusal of it 
will stimulate not a few wealthy readers to be rich in good 
works. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on th N 

to the Ephesians, Phitippiane, and — * — 

Rev. ALnzAr Barnes. London: George Routledge. 
Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistl 

to the ——— to Timothy, to Titus, * 


Philemon. By the Rev. ALln RAT Barnes. London: 
George Routledge. 


We have had occasion to express our opinion of Mr. 
Barnes's merits as an expositor, and need therefore only 
draw attention to Mr. Routledge’s edition of his works, 
which is exceedingly well got up, and sold at a very low 
price. 

Education ae What is Done; What is not Done; 
What we Can Do; What we Must Do, to Educate the 
People. By W. T. Havy, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 
London: James Ridgway. 

CONTAINING many grave facts, and many wise sugges- 
tions, with some things with which we cannot agree. 
Thoughts on Christian Union, with reference to the Present 


Lifforts to bring about a Union of all Evangelical 
Christians. Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 


Tux object of this pamphlet is two-fold : first, to ascertain 
what kind and extent of union among Christians of all de- 
nominations would be practical and safe in the present di- 
vided state of the Church; and secondly, on what principles 
Christian churches of every name may be ultimately united, 
in all respects, as one church of the living God. In seeking 
this object, the author displays considerable ability, and 
proves himself to have thought deeply upon the subject, 
though we are unable to adopt all the conclusions, and to 
cherish all the hopes, at which he has arrived. 

American Slavery: Organic Sins: or, the Iniquity of 


— Injustice, Edinburgh: William Oliphant and 
ons. 


Mr. DUNLOP makes a vigorous and formidable assault 
on the distinction instituted between “slavery considered 
as a system established and organised by civil government, 
and slavery as it may be considered and treated by individu- 
als under that government.” 

Discourses and Essays. By J. II. Merce D’Avnione, 


Wich an introduction by Ropert Barro, D.D., 
New York. pp. 360. Glasgow: William Collins. 


THESE compositions will abundantly sustain the very high 
reputation of Dr. Merle D'Aubigné, and will prove that 
great as are his powers to paint a truthful and living picture 
of history, his excellence is not confined to that. For a 
clear and strong putting of the case—for a wise distinguish- 
ing between things that differ—for reasoning that seems to 
have as much to do with the soul as with the understanding 
—and for sentiments quick and warm with the spirit of the 
gospel—these productions will rank very high in the class 
to which they belong. We advise their perusal with almost 
& personal solicitude. 


Hymns appro riated to Christian Union, Selected and 
Original. By J. Lon II p, D. D. London: J. Unwin. 


Most of these hymns are taken from the volume styled 
„Original Hymns,” by the same editor. In their present 
form they will be found useful at meetings of Christians 
belonging to different communions, as they breathe the 
spirit of the gospel in connexion with its leading principles. 
Pastoral Addr , A. l 

New Edition The LA rent —— 

HAVING expressed a favourable opinion of the first series 
of these practical addresses, we need only add that the 
second is like unto it—of equal excellence in matter, and 


equally adapted to preserve, strengthen, and stimulate the 


souls of men. 


pp. 347. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 

No man living, we should imagine, has mingled in more, 
and more various, theological controversies than Dr. Ward- 
law. Unitarians, Baptists, Pedobaptists, Infidels, Church- 
men, Millenarians, Friends, and many others, have all experi- 
enced the skill of his arm and known the temper of his wea- 
pons. And yet we question if any prominent polemic has 
written less that he would “ wish to blot,” than Dr. Ward- 
law. He is a remarkable specimen of the union of strong 
pugnaciousness with all the amenities and amiabilities that 
controversy so greatly needs. He is quite at home in an 
argument—almost everything in his mind seems to take the 
form of a syllogism—he likes the business and bustle of a 
vigorous engagement—but, at the same time, a noble free- 
dom from all that is mean and all that is violent, a love of 
truth, candour, and courtesy, mark his productions. 

It is not our wont to meddle with such vexed questions as 
those discussed in the volume now before us. But if we 
may not express our opinion on the subject, we may on the 
book. It is not a new work, having been published more 
than twenty years ago; and it is not an unknown one, the 
present being the third edition. Dr. Wardlaw is one of 
those who lay great stress on the Abrahamic covenant in 
proof of the authority of infant baptism. The first two sec- 
tions are occupied by showing the divinely instituted con- 
nexion between parents and children under the law, and 
by endeavouring to prove that this connexion was re- 
cognised and observed in the time of the apostles. The 
third section is designed to exhibit the more positive 
and practical part of the subject, according to the au- 
thor’s views. It is too late in the day to characterise the 
discussion. That it is able, clear, and in good taste and 
temper, all must know who know the author, whatever may 
be their opinions on the matter in debate. The present 
edition is much enlarged, containing an appendix On 
John’s Baptism, and On the Warranted Extent of the 
Administration of Christian Baptism,’’ &c., deserving the 
careful attention of those who espouse the opposite views. 
Sermons occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Hugh Heugh, 

D. D., G . James Taytor, D.D.; J. Brown, 
D. D.; and Ratpn Warptaw, D.D. With the Address 
before the Interment, by James Harper, D.D. Pub- 


lished by request. Glasgow: David Robertson. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


A BEAUTIFUL memorial, worthy of the memory of the 
honoured dead, and of the reputation of the honoured 
living. 
ae a ih the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By 


H. Mann D'Auniene, D.D., Volume Fourth. 
Glasgow and London: William Collins. 


It is unnecessary to represent the claims of Dr. Merle 
D' Aubigné as an historian. He has made the record of facts 
as interesting asa novel. The difference between his narra- 
tives and those of most other writers is that between a scene 
at the diorama covered with the snows of winter, and the 
same scene clothed with summer loveliness. Multitudes 
have been instructed by his volumes in momentous passages 
of the world’s history, who, but for them, would have re- 
mained ignorant. The fourth volume will fully sustain the 
reputation acquired by its predecessors. 

Mr. Collins deserves high praise for the manner in which 
he has kept faith with the public. Ata great price he has 
obtained the right to sell the fourth volume to the purchas- 
ers of his edition at the same remarkably low rate as the 
preceding ones. We trust that it will have the immense 
sale which is necessary to mect the heavy expenses incurred 
by the spirited publisher. 

Auricular Confession and Popish Nunneries. By WILLIau 


Hodax, formerly Roman Catholic Priest. London: G. 
B. Dyer and Co. 


A PAMPHLET containing horrible details which Protest- 
ants ought to know, but which many of them will scarcely 
believe. 


John Knox, his Time, and his Work. A Discourse. By 
Dr. Canpusu. Edinburgh: J. Johnston. Second 
Thousand. 


Wr are glad to see that this excellent discourse has 
reached a second edition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin,—There have been some remarkable doings in 
this city of late concerning the Evangelical Alliance and 
American slavery. Your last number contained an account 
of a meeting that had been held here, at which the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, from the United States, defended from all blame 
the professors of religion who hold slaves. Your account 
conveyed a very good idea of all that passed. As your 
readers were informed, I announced at the said meeting 
that I should deem it my business to let my neighbours 
know, as soon as possible, that Mr. Clarke's representations 
were not true. For this announcement I was most seriously 
blamed by most parties, and by others most unceremo- 
niously condemned. By a few individuals, on whcse sym- 
pathy with all righteousness I thought I could rely, I was 
assured that I had entirely mistaken Mr. Clarke. They 
deprecated the fulfilment of my intention to hold a meeting, 
as in no wise required or justified by aught that had taken 
place. I was sufficiently moved by their remonstrances to 
review, with great care, the circumstances which had trans- 
pired, and to examine a verbatim report of Mr. Clarke’s 
speech furnished me by an excellent phonographist. The 
result of all this was a determination to carry out my pur- 

e, and to do it, not apologetically, but firmly and in good 
eart. The meeting was called, and George Thompson 
undertook to come down to our aid. On Friday last the 


meeting was held, when, by the verdict of upwards of two 


meeting they were most assuredly condemned. 

As your forthcoming number will contain an account of 
our proceedings, I need not relate them. 

But I must call the attention of my brethren throughout 
the kingdom to the evidence, now so glaring, that the lead- 
ers of the Evangelical Alliance are lending themselves to 
the advocacy of the doctrine that man may hold property in 
man. It is no longer a question between one indivi ual 
and another, as between myself and Mr. Clarke, it is a ques- 
tion between the Evangelical Alliance and the Christian 

ublic. My hope is strong, that the Christian public will be 
aithful to their professions and pledges on the subject of 
American Slavery. It surely cannot be that, for the sake 
of friendly association, once in seven years, with the minis- 
ters of America, we are prepared to forget our Anti-slaver 
Conventions, and to hold our peace about the aggravat 
miseries of the slaves of America. If this comes of the 
Evangelical Alliance, better it had never been projected. 
For one, I am now quite convinced, that, as a Project for 
good, it has signally failed; and I think the proof is quietly 
accumulating, that, as an instrument for evil, it will be ex- 
tensively used. 

The perplexity and 1 eee of the Alliance touching 
slavery are bad enough in themselves; but I hold them to 
be still worse as an indication of the general principles and 
designs of the Alliance. It has been tested by the difficulty 
created by the Americans. 

Its estimate of Christian truth, its idea of Christian 
union, its consciousness of Christian obligation, have been 

ut to the proof. It has been weighed in the balances, and 
submit it has been found wanting. 

The lovers of Christian unity, however, need not be dis- 
mayed. There is more probability than there ever was of 
an ultimate confederation, so far as it is practicable on 
earth, of all good men. 

There must be more controversy yet, and there may seem 
to be even more aberration than that which we deplore now; 
but the result of controversy will be truth, both er oe 
and ecclesiastical; and attachment to the truth will induce 
mutual and substantial attachment between those who un- 
derstand and love the truth. 

I am, wwe truly, 

Norwich, Monday. ILLIAM BROcK. 


RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Tunnrince.—On Monday evening, September 28th, 
a public tea-meeting of the members of the church and 
congregation was held at the Independent chapel, Tun- 
bridge, for the purpose of presenting testimonials of the 
affectionate esteem of the people for their worthy 
pastor, Mr. T. V. Mummery, upon his departure from 
this town, to be engaged in a larger sphere of usefulness 
in London. About one hundred and fifty persons sat 
down to tea, and although the usual concomitant of 
tea parties, good-humour, universally prevailed, yet 
this feeling was not unmixed with that of sincere regret 
at the loss of one who was an efficient and inestimable 
pastor, who enjoyed a much larger degree of the respect 
of all parties in the town, than usually falls to the lot 
of a thorough-going Nonconformist minister, and 
“whose praise is in the churches” of the county. 
After tea, W. Gorham, Esq., was unanimously called 
upon to preside over the second meeting. Several ad- 
dresses were given, and Mr. G. presented to Mr. Mum- 
mery, in the name of the meeting, a beautiful and 
valuable book, together with a small purse of cash. A 
very pretty testimonial of the warm affection of the 
teachers and children of the Sunday-schools was also 

resented by Mr. Mercer, the superintendent. Mr. 
onsenery made touching replies, and in the course of 
his addresses acknowledged the receipt of many private 
tokens of regard, and declared that he never could 
forget the kindness he had experienced from his friends 
during his sojourn of six years at Tunbridge. 


Orenirno or THE New InpEPenpENT CHART, Tor 
Lanoton, Leicestersurre.—On Thursday, the Ist of 
October, two sermons were preached on the above oc- 
casion—in the afternoon by Mr. H. Toller, cf Har- 
borough ; in the evening by Dr. Legge, of Leicester. 
About 150 friends sat down to a public tea. On the 
Sunday evening following, a sermon was preached by 
Mr. F. Islip, of Kilworth, through whose exertions the 
chapel has been erected. The congregations were large 
on each of the occasions, and more than £40 were real- 
ised from the collections and the tea. 


StowMarket.—Mr. W. P. Lyon, B. A., has resigned 
has pastoral charge at Albany-chapel, Regent's-park; 
and accepted a most cordial and gratification invitation 
from the church and ation at Stowmarket, Suf- 
folk. Mr. Lyon begins his labours at the latter place on 
the second Sunday in October. 


THE FAMILY COMPANION. 


Tue Parivitece or run Ponsn.— The whole world 
has taken the place of Rome, in granting indulgences to the 
rich. 


The colossal statue of O'Connell, by Hogan, the dis- 
tinguished sculptor, has arrived in Dublin from Rome. 


Tun Execrric TeLteoraru.—A scale of charges for 
messages sent by the electric telegraph on the South- 
Eastern Railway has been published. The minimum charge 
is 5s, for a message of twenty words. The charge to Ton- 
bridge is 5s.; to Maidstone, 7s. 6d. ; to Folkstone and Can- 
terbury, 10s. 6d. ; to Dover, lls. ; and to Ramsgate, 12s. 6d. 


Paint.—To get rid of the smell of oil paint, plunge a 
handful of hay into a pail of water, and let it stand in the 
room newly painted. 


The Welshman says that Father Mathew is of a very 
ancient Welsh ery the records of the Principality show- 
ing he is descended from Gwaythvoed, King of Cardigan. 


CiericaLt InTELLIGENCE.—We understand that the 
inhabitants of Osnaburgh-terrace, near the Regent's-park, 
have petitioned that in the new arrangement of the various 
episcopal sees the revival of the old bishopric of Osnaburgh, 
formerly held by the Duke of York, shall be included.— We 
have heard that six thorough-bred donkeys have been de- 
spatched to the estates of Lord Ripon, for the use of the 
curates connected with the livings in the gift of his lord- 
ship.— Punch. 
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of the French has written a letter of twelve sides to Queen 
Victoria, to mollify her Majesty towards the Spanish match. 
We do not remember, even in the“ Newgate Calendar,“ so 
long a defence of child-stealing.— Punch. 


Many of the framework-knitters, says the Leicester- 
shire Mercury, have left their work to gather blackberries, 
as a more remunerative (and certainly more pleasant) em- 


ployment. 
The New York Tribune, alluding to the fatal conse- 


quences which often occur from inhaling steam when a 
boiler bursts on board a steamboat, recommends all steam- 
boat travellers to remember the following advice“ Keep 
your mouth shut when the boiler bursts.’’ 


It is in vain to regret a misfortune when it is past 
retrieving, but few have N or strength of mind 
enough to practise this. famous physician ventured five 
thousand guineas on the South Sea project. When he was 
told at Garraway’s that all was lost, Why,“ said he,“ tis 
but going up five thousand pair of stai:s more.“ 


Tun Moon, Lorp Ross, anp Intsn Distress.—A 
correspondent to the Morning Herald suggests that a map 
of the appearance of the moon from Lord Rosse’s telescope, 
sold at the price of one shilling, would produce a very large 
sum of money in a short time. This sum he proposes to 
apply to the Irish relief fund. 


Tue Menat Tux xREL Sesrension Baipor.—The foun- 
dation-stone of this stupendous work across the Menai 
Straits was quietly deposited, in the presence of the engi- 
neers of the district and the contractors, on Friday last. 
The erection of the bridge is expected to occupy three 
years. 


The Hindoo, Mohun Lal, has recently written a book, 
which he dedicates to her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. He prays “that as long as the oceans are 
filled with water, and the heavens decorated with the sun 
and moon, the gracious shadow of her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert may never be diminished 
from the heads of their British and {ndian subjects.“ 


An IxONTIJous Device.—In some of the towns of 
Germany the itinerant vendors of female finery have started 
a new and irresistible method of attracting customers. 
They announce that a magnificent shawl (un chile a’hon- 
neur) will daily be presented to the handsomest woman that 
may grace their sale-rooms with her presence. 


The Bengal Government has appointed a committee, 
consisting of four medical officers, and three other gentle- 
men of known ability, to inquire into and report upon the 
mesmeric operations performed by Dr. Esdaile in the hos- 
pital at Hooghly. 

As illustrative of the operations of the salt monopoly, 
it may be stated that the cnst of a cargo of salt in Liver- 

I is 15s. per ton. On this small sum the impost levied 
y the East India Company is £8 3s. 6d. 


The newspapers state that almost all the fish have 
this year quitted the coast of France for that of Scotland. 


Multiply the word Murder“ by ten thousand, and 
the product is War. Arithmetie of Peace. 


The tide fell so low at Tynemouth Bar, on Sunday 
week, that three of the local pilots walked across the river 
from South to North Shields. 


MetHopisM AND Smoxinc.—The Alleghany Metho- 
dists have issued an order against their ministers smoking, 
unless in case of illness, and that when such an excuse is 
offered for such indulgence, it must be supported by a medi- 
cal certificate. 


Dr. W. B. Waterman, of Buffalo, has been sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment in the New York State Prison, 
for disinterring bodies for anatomical purposes. 


Correr.—As a specimen of ancestral wisdom, we 
learn from old records that coffee was esteemed a poisonous 
berry. In the year 1657 one of the oldest coffee-houses of 
London, the Rainbow, near Temple-bar, was presented by 
the inquest of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West “ for making and 
selling a sort of liquor called coffee, to the great nuisance 
and prejudice of the neighbourhood,” &c. 


Extensive EMPLoyMENT OF Maonetic TELEGRAPHS,— 
At a recent sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, a 
paper was read which had been transmitted by Mr. Morse 

iving an account of the telegraph lines already established 
5 the United States of America. From New York the 
telegraph branches off respectively to Philadelphia, thence 
to Baltimore, to Boston, and thence to Springfield, Hart- 
ford, and Newhaven; to Albany and thence to Buffalo and 
Rochester; to Washington and thence to Baltimore. The 
extent of these telegraphic lines is 1,659 miles. In fact, 
the electric telegraph is now the chief mode of transmitting 
all the news of the Government and the importent cor- 
respondence of merchants and of the public generally. Its 
influence has been already felt by the press. The journals 
of the large towns, which were taken in the country on 
account of their giving the most recent news, have lost a 
great number of their subscribers; whilst there has been 
a very large increase in the circulation of the journals of 
the small towns near the extreme points of the electric 
telegraphs.—lIn France and Belgium this magical medium 
of communication has not yet been adopted to any great 
extent, but arrangements are making for laying it down 
along the principal lines of both countries, as well as in 
Germany. On the continent it is exclusively in the hands 
and under the control of Government, while in this country 
it belongs to private enterprise. 

There is a marked difference in the healthiness of 
houses according to their aspectin regard to thesun. Those 
are decidedly the healthiest, c teris paribus, in which all 
rooms are, during some part of the day, fully exposed to 
direct light. It is well known that epidemics attack the 
inhabitants of the shady side of a street, and totally exempt 
those of the other side.—Dr. Moore. 


Cunts Dickens's ‘‘ Dompey anv Son.’’-—Charles 
Dickens at home again! He re-appears, says the Spectator, 
in a green-coloured fasciculus, the first of twenty to be 
issued monthly; he introduces us at once to the world of 
London—with its business, its oddities, its monotonics, and 
its vital interests of humanity going on under all that bustle 
and mechanical routine. The manner is Dickens all over, 
to the very colon. The matter, especially at the beginning, 
is of the author's best. The important Mr. Dombey and 
his family come upon the scene, with a mixture of the 
ludicrous and the comical that promises well for the sequel. 
There are strange dependants with whimsical names—a 
Mrs. Chick, a Miss Tox, and the like. There is an old- 
fashioned nautical-instrument maker's shop, painted with 
the minute exactitude of a Mieris; and inside are an odd, 
benevolent old tradesman, and his boy nephew, the future 
hero. Much cannot, of course, be said from this twentieth 
part of the tale—nor needs be said, since the “ part“ will 
soon be in most people's hands. The following is the 
exordium :— 


“‘Dombey sat in the corner of the darkened room in the 


in a little basket bedstead, carefully dis on a low settee 
immediately in front of the fire, and close to it; as if his 
constitution were analagous to that of a muffin, and it was 
essential to toast him brown while he was very new. 

PDombey was about — ec years of age. Son 
about eight-and-forty minutes. Dombcy was rather bald, 
rather * and though a handsome, well-made man, too 
stern and pompous in appearance to be Cre Son 
was very bald, and very red, and though (o — on un- 
deniably fine infant, somewhat crushed and spotty in his 

eneral effect, as yet. On the brow of Dombey, Time and 

is brother Care had set some marks, as on a tree that was 
to come down in good time—remorseless twins they are for 
striding through their human forests, notching as they go— 
while the countenance of Son was crossed and re-crossed 
with a thousand little creases, which the same deceitful 
Time would take delight in smoothing out and weari 
away with the flat of his scythe, as a preparation o 
the surface for his deeper operations. 

“ Dombey, exulting in the long-looked-for event, jingled 
and jingled the heavy gold watch chain that depended from 
below his trim blue coat, whereof the buttons sparkled phos- 

horescently in the feeble rays of the distant fire. Son, with 
2 little fists curled up and clenched, seemed, in his feeble 
way, to be squaring at existence for having come upon him 
so unexpectedly. 

„The house will once again, Mrs. 1 said Mr. 
Dombey, ‘be not only in name, but in fact, Dombey and 
Son; Dom-bey and Son!’ 

„The words had such a softening influence that he ap- 

ded a term of endearment to Mrs. Dombey's name 
(though not without some hesitation, as being a man but 
little used to that form of address), and said, ‘Mrs. Dom- 
bey, my my dear.’ 

“A transient flash of faint surprise overspread the sick 
lady's face as she raised her eyes towards him. 

„He will be christened, Paul, my—Mrs. Dombey—of 
course.’ 

She feebly echoed ‘Of cburse, or rather expressed it 
by the motion of her lips, and closed her eyes again. 

His father’s name, Mrs.Dombey, and his grandfather's. 
I wish his grandfather were alive this day!’ And again he 
said, ‘Dom-bey and Son,’ in exactly the same tone es 
before. 

„Those three words conveyed the one idea of Mr. Dom- 
bey’s life. ° a * 

They had been married ten years, and until this present 
day, on which Mr. Dombey sat jingling and Jingling his 
heavy gold watch-chain in the great arm-chair by the side of 
the bed, had had no issue. 

“To speak of; none worth mentioning. There had 
been a girl some six years before, and the child, who had 
stolen into the chamber unobserved, was now crouching 
timidly in a corner whence she could see her mother’s face. 
But * was a girl to Dombey and Sen? In the capital of 
the House’s name and dignity, such a child was merely a 
piece of base coin that couldn’t be invested—a bad boy—no- 
thing more.” 

Toast ann Water.—This article, simple as it is, is 
rarely well prepared. Cut an upper crust of bread as thick 
again as it is usual for toast; brown it carefully, but see 
that it be not burned, smoked or black; pour on it as much 
water as is required, and cover the jug till it is cold. A 
slice of thin cut orange or lemon peel infused with it im- 
proves it greatly; it should be made early in the day durin 
the summer, and placed in the sun, when it may be drun 
with impunity.— Kitton's Practical Medicine. 

The whole of Cheapside is to be re-paved with stone 
instead of wood. 


Donna Lvisa’s Dowry AnD ner Motner’s Manace- 
MENT OF 1r.—The Infanta has hitherto been regarded 
as the wealthiest heiress in the world, and her wealth 
was supposed to be no less an object with the Duke de 
Montpensier and his father than were the advantages 
expected to accrue to her husband on account of certain 
obstetric misfortunes of the Queen, her sister. It now 
turns out, however, that all her property has been made 
away with by her mother, Maria Christina, who, though 
only married on the 11th of October, 1834, has presented 
her husband, Munoz, with eight or ten children. When 
an inventory was taken, in 1840, of the goods and 
chattels left by Ferdinand, it was found that “ the 
young Queen had but eleven chemises, of very ordinary 
linen, and but one complete dress, and that the In- 
fanta’s bedstead was made of deal, and worth no more 
than thirty-eight shillings sterling! The royal maidens 
had to eat off varnished tin. ers | spoon and fork in 
the different palaces had been seized on by their sainted 
mother, sent to the mint, and converted into cash. So 
off-hand was this lady in disposing of the crown jewels, 
that, finding their cases ineonvenienced their — 
when she was going to Barcelona, „she put them all, 
pell-mell, into her sheets, bundled them up, and 
marched off with them,“ having laid hold of every vial 
left by the King, and sold every clock, cushion, carpet, 
and other article that would fetch a penny. The little 
coming to the share of the Infanta out of the wreck left 
by this devastation would go but a small way to support 
herself and intended husband in the splendour essential 
to their rank; and, as for the Duke, the poor young 
man is only allowed 3,000 francs a month, or £1,800 a 
year. Perhaps Louis Philippe would now like to back 
out of the marriage. 


BIRTHS. ; 

Sept. 17, Mrs. Jones, wife of Mr. Evan Jongs, Dissenting minis- 
ter, Tredegar, of a son. 

Oct. 2, at 1, Cobourg-place, Kennington, Mrs. James Minams, of 
a dauguter. 

Oct. 2, at Belitha Villas, Barnsbury-park, Islington, Mrs. J. C. 
Bobws L, of a daughter. 

Oct. 3, at College-place, Camden-town, the wife of Mr. Rupert 
RevraTu, minister, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


September 30, by license, at the Independent chapel, Maldon, by 
Mr. Craig, of Bocking, Mr. Joux Hast, of London, to MARIA 
CoMLey, daughter of the late Samuel Cuisr, Esq., of Frostenden 
Vale, Suffolk. 


Sept. 29, at Castle-square chapel, by Mr. W. Holmes, minister, 
Mr. G. Mitten, of Walsoken, to Miss Resecca Toomss, of Wis- 
bech St. Mary’s. > 

Sept. 29, ab the Independent chapel, Kingswood, near Wotton- 
under-Edge, by Mr. B. O. Bendall, minister of the place, Mr. W. 
Pearce, of Chipping Sudbury, to CHagLoTTe AUGUSTA, youngest 
daughter of William Perrin, ., Kingswood 

Sept. 29, at Brook-street — Warwick, b 
minister, Rieu enůd Berry, to ELizapeTH 
Leamington. 

Sept. 29, at Banbury, by Mr. Thomas Mardon, minister, MARY 
ELIZABETH, youngest daughter of Mr. John SHOVELLER, to Mr. 
James Ropextson, of Manchester. 

Oct. 1, at the Independent chapel, Weedon, by Mr. J. Evans, 
minister, Mr. J, J, Pocwin, excise-officer, to Miss M. E. Jaxes, of 


; 
; 


~ 
. 


Mr. J. W. Percey 
ARNACL2, both of 


Se aged 19, ARTHUR, the youngest son of Stephen Or Dpa, 
Sept. 27, at Halstead, Essex, aged 6 y 


pendent minister, of Oldland-common, Gloucestershire. 

DEGRAVE ~ +. gla ond — roy gh 

. . was married i 
— ed daughter or I the singer, There — — — 

. e devolves u the Honourab 
e n n 

„Mr. T. W. Bann dest of Mr. T. 

Spring-hill College, Birmingham. ah tent ne 
Sept. 30, at Peckham, aged 63, Mrs. Hin, relict of the late Mr. 
—— Hind, of Wood-street, Cheapside, aud Victoria-villaa, 


Sept. 30, at Mount Pleasant, D , 
inthe 25th Year of 1 t, Darlington, Mr. Joux MARSHALL, 
. OUNT SANDFORD, an Irish peer. By his 

title becomes extinct. The estates revert to his ni K 2 

ham, wife of Archdeacon Pakenham, and her sister, Mrs. Wille. 

Oct. 2, ac Blackheath, after three months’ illness, Mr. CHARLES 

CREAG, head clerk in the banking-house of Mesers. Barclay, Bevan, 

— with whom he had just completed a faithful service of fifty 
Oct. 3, at Wolseley-hall, in his 78th year, Sir CHARLEs Wo 

Bart. He was the head of one of on oldest Saxon ——— 

during his long career had ever been the champion of the people 

and staunch advocate of civil and religious liberty and progress. 
His political connexion with Birmingham, and his consequent pro- 

secution by the Government of that day, are still famillar. 1. * 

landlord, he was much beloved and respected. His title and estates 

— = _ 4 2 the —— A Charles Wolseley, who 

ma e daughter and co-heiress of the late Nic 

Esq., of Acton-house and Biddlestone. „* 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Friday, October 2. 


DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 

Witttams, Jonn Scott Hunter, Corse, Gloucestershire, sur- 
geon, Oct. 2. 

BANKRUPTs. 

Bioor, Joux, a og Staffordshire, common brewer, Oct. 10, 
Nov. 4: solicitors, Mr. Mozeley, Derby; and Mr. W. H. Reece, 
Birmingham. 

BRAIN, FREDERICK, Thomas-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars- 
road, ivory cutter, Oct. 13, Nov. 12: solicitor, Mr. Southee, Ely- 


place, Holborn. 

BRAMALL, Joux, Ashton-under-Lyne, er, Oct. 13, Nov. 4: 
solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co., Temple, London; and Mr. W. 
K. Taylor, Fountain-street, Manchester. 

Coutter, WiLLIAM, Birkeuhead, grocer, Oct. 13, Nov. 10: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Cornthwaite and Co., Old Jewry-chambers, Lou- 
don; and Mr. C. Pemberton, Liverpool. 

Foot, Petar, Bermondsey, licensed victualler, Oct. 9, Nov. 13: 
solicitor, Mr. G. K. Pollock, Essex-street, Strand. 

GILLenver, Jon, Sunderland, ironmonger, Oct. 9, Nov, 18: 
solicitors, Messrs. Clowes and Co., Temple, Lcndon; Messrs. Price 
and Co., Wolverhampton; and Mr. John Kidson, Sunderland. 

Howand, Joux, Treffdreith, Anglesey, and Las, WiILLtamM, 
Brampton, Hampshire, brick-makers, Oct. 13, Nov. 17: solicitors, 
— r. 2 Southampton- street, Bloomsbury; and Mr. Faulkner, 

ester. 

r Joux Artus, Bristol, umbrella manufacturer, Oct. 19, 

ov. 19. 

JUNoMIcuEL, CHARLES, Austin-friars, merchant, Oct. 14, Nov. 
12: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall-street. 

OsBOR\ RB, MicnaeL WILs80N, Coventry, , Oct. 13, Nov. 11: 
solicitor, Mr. Wright, London-street, Fenchurcli-street, London. 

POWNALL, JouN, Manchester, innkeeper, Oct. 15, Nov. 5: solici- 
tors, Mesers. W. and H. B. Sharpe, Verulam-buildings, Gray's Inn, 
London; and Messrs. Rowley and Taylor, Manchester, 

Unwin, Sternen, sen., Unwin, Fünen, and Unwin, Steruen, 
Jun., Cogveshall, Essex, woolstaplers, Oct. 14, Nov. 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bigg and Co., Southampton-buildings, Holborn, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Armour, WILLIAM, Glasgow, mason, Oct. 6 and 28, 
CAMERON, Mandant Gorpon, Edinburgh, mercer, Oct. 9 and 30. 
Matcoim, Joux, and M'DonaLp, ALEXANDER, Dundee, mer- 
chants, Oct. 7 and 28. 
DIVIDENDS. 


William Guy Taylor, Liverpool, hosier, first div. of 2s. 5d. ; at 12, 
Cook’s-court, Live l, Oct. 14, or any subsequent Wednesday— 
William Menzies, Gloucester, draper, second div. of Is. 3d.; at 19, 
Augustine- „Bristol, Oct. 7, or any subsequent Wednesday— 
Roger Poklington, Winthorpe, Leicestershire, and William Dicki- 
son, Newark-upon-Trert, bankers, eighth and final div. of Ad.; at 
27, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, any Thursday — Edward Hill, 
Stourport, hosier, first dividend of IIs.; payable at 27, Waterloo- 
street, Birmiugham, any Thursday. 


Tuesday, Oct. 7th. 


The following buildings are certified as places dul 
solemuising marriages, pursuant to an act of the 
William IV., c. 85 :— 

Brook-street chapel, Tottenham. 

The Primitive Methodist chapel, Wangford, Suffolk. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
Bunns, Cuanies, Winchester, miller. 


BANKRUPTS, 

Bramer, Witttam, West Derby, joiner, Oct. 20, Nov. 13: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Nurrie and Co., Bedford-row, London; and Mr. 
Thompson, Liverpool. 

Bexey, Epwarp, late of Southborough, Kent, licensed victualler, 
Oct. 15, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mr. Campbell, Gray's-inn-square. 

Bunton, Joun, Liverpool, auctioneer, Oct. Nov. 20; solicitors, 
Mr. Walker, Furnival's-inn, London; and Mr. Bradley, Liverpool. 

GrossMitu, WiLttiaAM George, Romeey Extra, Hampshire, 
brewer, Oct. 12, Nov. 16: so icitors, Messrs, Tilsoa and Co., Cole- 
man-street ; and Mr. Randall, Southampton. 

Maw, Wittiam, Birkenhead, builder, Oct. 13, Nov. 20: solicitors 
— Woodroffe, Lincolu's-iun, London; and Mr. Reade, Birken- 


MULLEeTT, WILLIAM, West Peckham, paper manufacturer, Oct. 


stered for 
aud 7th 


12, Nov. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Cox and Co., Sise-lane, London. 
Pace, SAmMUBL, Nottingham, currier, Oct. 16, Nov. 13: solicitor, 
Mr. J. Bowley, Nottingham 
_Parnatr, Henry, Bristol, coach builder, Oct. 19, Nov. 17: soli- 
citor, Mr. Brown, Bristol. 


PCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gray, Davin, Edinburgh, solicitor, Oct. 12, Nov. 2. 
Fintay, WIILIAM, W , Fife, bleacher, Oct. 13, Nov. 3. 


DIVIDENDS, 

Richard Barnes Preston, Leigh, Gloucestershire, coal dealer, first 
div. of 9s. Ad., 19, St. Augustine’s-place, Bristol; Oct. 14, or any 
subsequent Wednesday—John Crabtree aid William Burnley, 
Tustead, Lancashire, woollen manufacturers, final div. of 51 d., 72, 
George-street, Manchester; Oct. 20, and every following Tuesday, 


BRITISH FUNDS, 


Wed. | Thur. Fri. Sat. | Mon 
) 
Spercent.Consols.. 954 ost 95 oot 954 — 
Ditto for Account 954 95 9 95: 90 
3 per cents Reduced.. — — — a= — * 
New 3} percent...... | — — — — — — 
Long Annuities..... —— — — — — — 
Bank Stock......... . — — — a= — on 
India Stock......... - | 260 | 259 | 258 | 260 — 2584 
Exchequer Bills... | 16pm / l4pm/| 15pm | l6pm_ 16pm | m 
india Bonds ........ — — — = | = 28 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 8 
Belglan COCR ³ „ 97 Mexican 56 „6 „„ „%% %ꝙ ]⁰Y O9 25 
eee sees | 88 Peruvian ...seceeeeeres | 37 
Buenos Ayr e 43 Portuguese 5 per cents. 854 
eee eee 18 Ditto converted — 
eee „ BBA Russians 1261 
Dutch 24 per cents. 594 | Spanish Active 9 
Ditto percent: — 92 Ditto Passivr'e 17 
French 3 per cents . 844 Ditto Deſerred eeeeeees 


662 = 


Che Wonconkormist. 


oer 7, 


RAILWAY SHARES. 


129 | London & Croydon Trunk 22 

— — b 1 La London and Greenw ch 9) 
ristol and Exeter ...... 81 Manchester and Leeds * 
astern Counties ........ 21 Midland Counties 

Edinburgh and Glasgow | 72 Ditto New Shares 


37 
Grand Junction Manchester and Birming. | 75 


Great North of England.. Midland and Derby .... ty 


„ „ „ „ 138 Norfolk eee eeeeneeeeereer ee 
. North Britin | 384 


oeeee | South Eastern and Dover 39 
sae son be Herth. Werters - 198 South Western ........| 74 


arter Shares Trent Valley, 
Londen ond Brighton eves | 594 1 York and North Midland | 97 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mowpary, Oct. 5. 

The arrivals of both English and foreign Wheat yp the past 
week have been moderate, and a large trade has been done in all 
descriptions at an advance of 2s. to 3s. per qr. This morning con- 
siderably higher prices were asked, owing to the brisk accounts 
from the country; but the market eventually settled down, and we 
note prices 3s. higher for English, and 38. to 4s. for foreign. Malt- 
ing Barley is again rather dearer. Maple and grey Peas bring J., 
and white le. to 2s. advance, and good qualities are scarce. 
Although liberally supplied with Oats, the trade is is. dearer, but 
not quite eo brisk as on Friday. In Maize we have heard of no 
transaction, and there is very little near at hand. 


7. 7 1 1. 
Wheat, Red.......... 50 to 62 Malt, Ordinary 55 to 56 
Ne 00 6 PONS cccccccceces „ OF 
White 60 „ GB Rye 22 1 „ 0 
Nec „ 65 .. 72 | Pens, Hog. 40 42 
Flour, per sack (Town) 51 . 56 eee sens „ 41... 44 
Barle eseeeeeeeeeeeree 30 * 32 Bo ere. see eeeeeree 54 * * 60 
Derne N . . 40 Beans, Ticks........ 40 „ 44 
7. 7 DUTY ON FORBIGN CORN, 
Beans, Pigeon ...... 44 to 48 Wheat «+ 8. Od, 
Harro 41. . 42 Barl err . 
Oate, Feeeck . . BD oe 0 Otte 1 6 
Fine Fre 26 * 30 ye sere eeeeeeere sere 2 0 
Poland enn, 
Potato nr v— 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATR AVERAGE OF THE 
ocr. 2. SIX WEEKS, 
Wheat 5. Id. Wheat . 498. 64d. 
Barley Ur 36 10 Barley rr 32 4 


Oats se eeeeeeeeeeeeee 23 7 Oats seereeeeeeeeee 28 4 
Eye seeeeeeeeere ee eee 35 7 Rye se eeeeeeeeeeee 32 — 

, 1 „ 40 10 
PURO 11ü5„ü•5%» OS ...e eee be eee ee 


BUTCHER'“S MEAT, Smirurigip, Monday Sept. 5. 


The supply of home-fed beasts was again moderately extensive, 
and of fair average quality. On the whole, the beef trade was in a 
sluggish state, and last week's quotations were barely supported. 
With sheep we were, comparatively speaking, very moderately sup- 
plied ; hence, the mutton trade was active at fully, but at nothin 
quotable beyond, the currencies obtained on Monday last. Lam 
being now out of season, we have discontinued to quote it. In 
calves and pigs a steady business was doing, at extreme prices. 


Price per atone of 8lbs. (sinkingthe offal). 


Beef .. 2. 10k. to 4s. Od, Veal . . 10d. to 4, 10d. 
Mutton...... 310 .. 510 eee © oo S&S 
Lamb. . 4. 8d. to 58. 8d. 


Hab or CATTL® AT SMITHFIELD. 


Beaste. 98 Calves. Pigs. 
Friday.... 1,236 eee eee 5, eee eee 282 *** * 510 
Monday. 4217 25,630 0 es 500 


NewoaTse and LEADRENHALL Maruerts, Monday, Oct. 5, 
Per 8ibs. by the carcase. 


{Inferior Beef 2s. 8d. to 28. 10d. Inf. Mutton 36. 64. t0 33. 10a. 

Middling do 3 0 . 3 2 Mid. ditto 10 „ 44 

Prime large 3 2 3 4 Prime ditto 4 6 48 

Prime small 3 4 ..3 6 Veal 3 8 „ 4410 

Large lork 3 6 „ 4 6 SmallPork 48 , ] 
Lamb....4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 


SEEDS, Lonpon, Monday.—Nothing of interest occurred in the 
seed market. Prices of crushing seeds and cakes had an upward 
tendency, but the operations were not important. In seedsmen's 
articles the transactions were even more circumscribed, and quota- 
tions remained much the same as on this day se’nnight. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday.—Since our last report there 
has been an active demand for Butter, and business to a considerable 
extent done in nearly all kinds of Irish, on board and landed, at an 
advance of from Is. to 3s. per cwt., aceording to kind and quality; 
and the appearance, at the close of the market, indicated further im- 
4 Prices ruled, for Carlow 94s. to 101s., Carrick 968. to 

„ Waterford 91s. to 96s., Cork 94s. to 96s., Limerick 91s. to 94s., 
Sligo 89s. to Is. on board, and at corresponding rates landed. Fo- 
reign was also purchased freely at 6s. per cwt. advance ; price ol 
best quality 110s. to 1128. per cwt. In English butter, prices have 
improved. Of Bacon, the dealings in singed sides, landed, were for 
the most part of a retail kind, and prices nominally as last quoted. 
Bale and Tierce Middles and Hams without alteration. Lard sold 
rather better, and at steady prices. lu London the demand for 
agg has somewhat abated, which is generally the case after the 

rs. 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
from 84d. to 94d.; of household ditto, 64d. to 8d. per Albs. loaf. 


HOPS, Borovcn, Monday, Oct. 5.—After a considerable business 
done in hops, there is now a slackness. Buyers are shy, and the 
planters are willing to take 2s. less than last week’s rates. Opinions 
generally tend to £220,000 duty. Worcester and Farnham, last 


year, together paid £14,531, and those two districts are estimated 
this year to pay £50,000, 


WOOL, Loxpon, Thursday.—The imports of wool into London 
last week were large, amounting to 6,856 bales, of which 1,187 were 
from Bombay, 943 from South Australia, 760 from Spain, 919 from 
Port Philip, 195 from Van Diemen’s Land, 642 from Algoa Bay, 827 
from the Cape of Good Hope, 182 from Germany, and the rest from 
Portugal, New York, Jamaica, and Italy. ——Foreion, Lerps, Oct. 
2.— We have no new feature to report in the foreign wool trade this 
week, sales being generally limited, and prices stationary. ——E Na- 
Lien Wool. Mauxkr, Oct. 2.— Sales during the past week have been 
flat and only to a limited extent. Prices are stationary. 


COTTON, Livexpoot, October 2.—We close the week with our 
uotations the same as before. There have been slight fluctuations ; 
r instance, on the arrival of the steamer on Wednesday, there was 
& momentary flatnese, and sales were made in some instances at 
1-164. to 1-8d. decline. But a dayor two of consideration, and a 
review of our position, has restored the market to the full contidence 
pooeny existing, and we close the week with the steadiness be- 
ore intimated. 18,600 American, 1,300 Surats, and 1,800 E. yptians, 
have been taken on speculation, and 1,770 American, 230 ernams, 


and 180 Paras, for export. Sales to-day, 5,000 bales. The 
the week amounted to 51,790, * ales, The sales for 


TALLOW, Monpay, Oct. 5.—This market has been very active 
sane the past week, and prices of every d scription of —4 have 

vanced ls. 6d. to 2s. per ewt. On the spot, new Y.C.is worth 
46s. to 46s. 6d., and for forward delivery on or before the Zlet of 
December, 45s. to 45s. 6d. The quotation of town tallow is below 
ite value. There are letters in from St. Petersburg this morning. 
The price there was very firm, and the shipments off 70,000 casks 
against 83,000 to the same date last year. ; 

HIDES, LRADENHALL.—Markct hides, 6b. to Tai». 
ditto, Telb. to Bill., 4d. to 31d. f; ditto, Solb. to Wb, Bd. to Bid - 
ditto, Selb. to 961 b., 34 to 44d. ditto, 96lb. to LOdip. 40 to 34. 
calf-skins, each, 4s. to 6s.; horn hides, 13s.; lambs, 23, 4d. to 26 
10d. ; shearings, Is. 6d. to 2s. „ 


„3d. per lb.; 


— 


— 


HAN, SMITHFIBLD, Oct, 3.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
Old Meadow ..... . 65s. to 80s. | New Clover Hay. .. 70s. tol00s. 
50s. * * 80s. Oat Straw eeeeeeee 28s. *e 30s. 
Old Clover Hay,,,, 908, + L106, Wheat Straw. veces 30s. „ O28, 


COAL EXCHANGE, Oct. 2. 
Stewart’s, 18a. 9d.; Hetton’s, 188. 9d. : Braddyll’s Hettons, 189. 
90. Lambton, 18s, 6d.; Adelaide, 18s. 3d.; West Hartlepool, 16s. 
6d. Ships arrived this week, 196. 


GROCERIES, Loxnox, Tuesday, Oct. 6. 

Tea.—The deliveries amount to 507, 000lbs; the market continues 
in a dull state. 

Correa. —70 casks Jamaica, in auction, fetched former rates; 
fing fine 53s. to 59s., fine ordinary 43s. to 49s. 6d., good 
ordinary 38. to 41s. 6d. per cwt. 2,000 bags Ceylon sold, in auc- 
tion, at lower rates; good ordinary pale native fetched 388. to 308. 

r cwt. 

8 — trade bought 650 hhds. and tierces, which went at 
full rates; 100 hhds. Barbadoes fetched 47s. to 54s. for low middling 
to fine yellow. The refined market was dull, standard — selling 
at 64s. and brown at 63s. per cwt. 6,100 bags Mauritius 
were * in part, at rather easier rates; good to fine yellow 
fetched 45s. to Sle. 6d., and low to fine brown 37s. to 43s. 6d. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 
TRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and gently 
and effectually removed in youth, and ladies and gentlemen, by the 
occasional use of the Improved Elastic Chest Expander, which is 
light, simple, easily employed outwardly or invisibly, without any 
uncomfortable constraint, or impediment to exercise. Sent, per 
post, by Mr. A. Binyon, sole manufacturer and proprietor, 40, Tavi- 
stock-street, Covent-garden, London, or full particulars on receiving 
a postage-stamp. 


f° HE VENTILATING BONNET and CAP PRE- 
SERVER, registered 6 and 7 Vict., cap. 65.—Wearers of Bon- 
nets of all ages, this is a subject which addresses itself to you. 
Every lady must be anxious to avoid soiling with hair-oil, dust, or 
perspiration, either bonnet or cap. Bonnets so soiled will not dye 
without leaving a stain. Every lady should furnish herself and 
daughters with one of these useful articles. It is not made of oil- 
silk; every lady knows the evil of oil-silk. It weighs less than a 
quarter of an ounce; is worn loose as a cap; is made up of all 
colours, to correspond with the colour of the bonnet-lining, and 
is applicable to the gauze, silk, or straw bonnet; to the Autumn a 
Winter season, as well as Spring and Summer.—To be had of all 
Drapers, Milliners, &c., and of the sole Manufacturer, No. 2, Beres- 
ford-terrace, Walworth, London. Price One Shilling each, or thir- 
teen pos tamps. Retail Agents wanted for the country. 
Ladies not being able to procure the Ventilating Bonnet and Cap 
Preserver, will please address the Manufacturer as above. 


EORGE AND JOHN DEANES WARE- 
HOUSES, SHOW-ROOMS, and MANUFACTORIES, 
Opening to the Monument, 


46, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LON DON-BRIDGE. 


CANDLE LAMPS FOR THE ENSUING SEASON. 


GEORGE and JOHN DEANE respectfully invite their friends 
to favour them immediately with a call at their Lamp Show-rooms. 
They have just received a most splendid stock of Candle Lamps, 
the very first that have issued from the artist’s hands. They com- 
prise a o~ variety, some with porcelain pedestals, adorned with 
delicate and elaborate painting, mounted on rich ormolu bases; 
others of tastefully cut glass, or papier maché, gorgeously embla- 
zoned. These, with a most varied stock of cheaper and less orna- 
mented Lamps, are all of the latest designs, and at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 


THE PATENT GEM SPIRIT LAMP. 


GEORGE and JOHN DEANE earnestly invite attention to this 
beautiful application of scientific principle in the production of a 
pure and dazzling light. By a simple arrangement of three distinct 
air currents in combination with a particular position of the cone 
aud button, a change is produced in the flame, the burning spirit is 
converted into gas, and the flame increased in size and brilliancy. 
The combustion being thus made perfect, the emission of smell and 
smuts ° reudered impossible, and every objection to a spirit lamp 
removed. 


DEANE’S MEDIUM-SIZE GEM SPIRIT LAMP, 


for Parlours, Libraries, &c.—This Lamp is intended for small apart- 
mente, in which the extreme bUriliiancy of the larger Gem Spirit 
Lamp was found to be inconvenient. The smaller burner of the 
Medium Lamp economizes tue spirit, while it yields a light having 
all the required intensity. 


Their carts are delivering the genuine Patent Camphine, at the 
reduced prices, in all parts of town daily. 


Deane’s Lamps lent on hire at exceedingly moderate charges. 


Specimen Lamps are constantly burning in G. and J. Deane’s 
Show-rooms, where every cxplanation is freely given. Lamp repairs 
are most expeditiously and cheaply effected. 


GEORGE AND JOHN DEANE’S “B” CART 
Delivers Lamps, Lamp-Glasses, Lamp-Cottons and Oil, Patent 
Camphine, Black Iead, Palmer's Metallic Wick Candles, Price's 
Belmont Candles, Mortars, &c., &c., by the Week, according to 
established London and suburban daily routes. 


Their other Carts deliver goods express, within a few hours from 
receipt of order, in all parts of the Metropolis and its vicinity. 


IGHT. — CAMPHINE, CANDLES. — Patent 

CAMPHINE, in sealed half-gallon cans, 4s. 9d. per gallon; 
Palmer's Patent Candles, 74d. per Ib., at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
(late Rippon and Burton's), 39, Oxford-atreet, corner of Newman- 
street, whose assortment of Camphine, Argand, and Solar Lamps, 
and Palmer’s Magnum and other Candlesticks, with all the latest 
improvements, and of the newest and most recherche patterns, is the 
largest in existence. All the seasonable novelties are now ready, and 
selling from 20 to 30 per cent. under any house with whom qualit 
and style are considerations. The money returned for every article 
not approved of. Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per 
post) free. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
The high estimate formed by the public during the twelve years 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and BURTON’S) chemi- 
cally purified material has been before it (made into every useful 
and ornamental article usually made in silver, possessing, as it 
does, the characteristic purity and durability of silver), has called 
into existence the deleterious compounds of “ Albata Plate,” Ber- 
lin Silver,” and other so-called substitutes; they are at best but 
bad imitations of the genuine articles manufactured and sold only 


by him. 
Fiddle Threaded King’s 
Table Spoons and Forks, full Pattern, Pattern, Pattern, 


size per dozen „ 16. . 26. 005. 
Dessert ditto and ditto, ditto 10s. 21s. 255. 
Tea ditto and ditto, ditto ..... „ BB. cece Bhs. seco . 
Gravy dittvoo „ ds, . 75. 


NICKEL-ELECTRO-PLATED.—The REAL NICKEL SIL- 
VER, introduced and made only by WILLIAM S. BURTON (late 
RIPPON and BURTON'S), when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington aud Co., is, beyond all comparison, the very best 
article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally. In the lengthened and increasing popu- 
larity of the material itself, and the high character of the method of 

lating, the public have a 8 ‘that the articles sold by 
V. S. Burton (and by him only) are, as it regards wear, immeasur- 
ably superior to what can be supplied at any other house, while by 

no possible test can they be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle. Thread, King’s 

— pet Seaen —ͤ—*ꝛ . 188 4... S. 38s, 

Dessert Forks „ 


Dessert Spoons ,, ss se eeeree 8 ozs. 628 
Table Fork „ 403. , 68s, TDs 
Table Spoons ,, swe veverees 405 728. 805 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. De- 
tailed catalogues, with eugravings, as well as of every ironmongery 
article, sent (per post) free. 

WILLIAM s. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and BURTON’s) 
Stock of general Furnishing lronmongery is literally the largest in 
the world, and as no language can be employed to give a correct 
idea of its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to call and 
inspect it.—39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street),—Estab- 


lished in Wells-street, 1820, 


THE TIMES BUILDING AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. Enrolled pursuant to Act of Parliament. With 
Tables, by B. H. Strousberg. 


Offices, 1, Victoria-street, Holborn-bridge. 
Shares, £100. Subscription, 2s. per week. 
No redemption fee. No fines or fees on transfer or withdrawals. 
No entrance fee at the commencement of the Com pany. 
Solicitor’s charges, £4 4s. 


Fines for nonpayment of subscriptions reduced to one-half the 
usual amount. 


The substitution of the ballot for the bidding and rotation system 
of advances. 


TRUSTERS : 
George Virtue, Esq., Ixy-lane, Newgate-street 
T. G. Williams, Esq., Northampton-place, Hackney-road 
John Clarke, Esq., Faleon-hall, Silver-street, Falcon-square 
Thomas William Sargant, Esq., 1, King-street, Finsbury, and 38, 
Mincing-lane. 
DIRECTORS, 

Messrs. Ebenezer Clarke, Voluntary House, Walthamstow 

sa T. Chew, Little Moorfields, Finsbury 

* George Wyatt Digby, Maldon, Essex 

. 8. L. Finzi, 6, Dalby Terrace, City-road 

* J. Haslam, 22, Spencer-street, City-road 

* A. B. Hopkins, 27, Lonsdale-square, Islington 

* D. Cahn, 18, St. Mary Axe, Cit 

* J. A. Miles, 13, Pancras-lane, Queen-street 
Charles Bradly, Hoxton-square, and Old-st.-road 
m4 Henry Woolmer, 73, Aldersgate-street 
* Charles J. Gordon, 42, Poultry 
* Z. Baker, Size-lane, Whitechapel 
* John Daft, 123, High-street, Whitechapel 
* Charles Swinstead, 15, Ludgate-hill 
* P. Crellin, 198, Radcliffe Highway. 


TREASURER. 
John Crew Salisbury, Esq., 25, City-terrace, City-road. 


SOLICITOR. 
Arthar Digby, Esq., 1, Circus-place, Finsbury-circus. 


This Company embraces many prominent and exclusive advanta- 
geous features. 

The First Subscription will be due in October next, and will be 
received at the following places, from 8 till 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing, precisely :— 

On the First Tuesday in every month, at the Eastern Institution, 
Com mercial- road. 

Ou the Second Tuesday, at the Southwark Literary Institution, 
Borough-road. 

On the Third Tuesday, at Exeter-hall. 

On the Fourth Tuesday, at the Guildhall Coffee-house, Gresham- 
street. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Offices of the Company, I, Vic- 
toria-street, Holborn-bridge; atthe Eastern Institution, Commercial- 
road, East; at the Southwark Literary Inetitution, Borough-road ; 
at Hart’s Hotel, 159, Aldersgate-street; of the Manager; and at the 
Office of the National Building Societies’ Record, 18, St. Mary 
Axe, City. 

MANAGER, 
Mr. B. H. Strousberg, 6, Bartholomew-close, and 1, Victoria-street, 
Holborn-bridge. 


ALSE’S LETTERS on MEDICAL GALVA- 

NISM.—Mr. W. II. HALSE, the Professor of Medical Galva- 
nism, of Brompton, is now ready to receive patients at 41, FINS- 
BURY-CIRCUS, Finsbury-square. His new Pamphlet contains 
his Letters on Medical Galveston, which any invalid may have, 
post free, by — him two postage stamps. Every invalid should 
send for this pamphlet; its contents will convince the most sceptical 
of the all but miraculous effects of Galvanism, when applied by a 
scientific operator. All letters to be addressed to 41, Finsbury- 
circus, Finsbury-square. 


HALSES PORTABLE GALVANIC APPA- 
RATUS. —Mr. Halse is now ready to supply patients with his 
efficient Portable Apparatus. It is constructed on so simple a 

an, that the most unscientific can manage it; and what renders 
it far superior to all other Galvanic Apparatuses is, that it will re- 
main in action for several weeks, without the least trouble. It is 
constructed on precisely the same rey — as the one he uses at 
Pelham-crescent ; and, as he galvanises between forty and fifty pa- 
tients every day, it may well be supposed that he has brought the 
Galvanic Apparatus to great perfection. Price Ten Guineas, the 
cash to accompany the order. Medical advice will be given how to 
apply it. 

“HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS. — Mr. 
Halse, the medical galvanist, has lately explained to us the prin- 
ciple of his Galvanic apparatus, and has given us an opportunity 
of, seeing it in action. We were astonished to find how per- 
fectly he had his large batteries under control. We really think, 
however, that the method of regulating the powerin his 4— 
apparatuses is superior to that used for the government of his larger 
description. Nothing appears to be 1 in che former; their 
simplicity is such, that we should conceive it impossible that any 
person could have the least difficulty in using them.”— Court 
Journal. 


GALVANISM. — Extract from the Satirist. — “ Medicus.— We 
would recommend Mr. Halse. His practice as a medical galvanist 
is very extensive, particularly amonget the aristocracy. e have 
ourselves tested his galvanic skill, and the result has convinced us 
that galvanism is of astonishing efficacy in cases of indigestion. 
The sensation, tar from being unpleasant, is really pleasurable. 
We, of course, confine our observations to Mr. Halse’s method of 
a plying galvanism; he stands alone as a medical galvanist.— 
[Notice to correspondents.) 


GALVANISM.--“ The application of galvanism as a medical 
agent appears to be all the rage in the metropolis. Its professors 
have played the very deuce with the cold-water doctors, for the 
galvanists pretend to accomplish fully as much as the hydropa- 
thists, and as the cold-water treatment is without doubt a very dis- 
agreeable one, whilst the galvanic treatment has 41 
able about it, patients now naturally resort to the latter. Mr. W. H. 
Halse, of Brompton, may be considered the leader in this new 
branch of medical science. If galvanisin be as powerful an agent 
as it is pretended to be, the thanks of the invalid public are due to 
Mr. Halse, and to him alone, for it; for, without his extraordinary 
improvements in the galvanic apparatus, the application of galvan- 
ism would be worse than useless. That Mr. Halse ranks high as a 
medical galvanist is evident from the fact that the most eminent 

hysicians of the metropolis invariably recommend their patients to 
— — they think galvanism will be of service.“ - Morning 
Chronicle. 


GALVANISM.—* Our readers may have noticed several extracts 
we have given from Mr. Halse’s Pamphlet on Medical Galvaniem. 
We have reason to believe that every case stated in that pamphlet is 
perfectly true, wonderful as they certainly are; for, a short time 
since, we called on Mr. Halse, and were introduced by him to a gen- 
tleman who was undergoing the operation. The patient informed 
us that it was not at all an unpleasant sensation; indeed, we felt it 
ourselves, and there was not the least unpleasantnese about it. This 
gentieman’s case was paralysis, and he declared to us, that before he 
came to Mr. Halse, one leg had withered away to a mere skeleton, 
but now,“ said he, ‘you perceive it is both stout and healthy.’ 
Such, indeed, was the case.""—Shipping and Mercantile Jazette. 


GALVANISM.—“ The science of galvanism appears to be now 
brought to great perfection, for we are given to understand that it 
can be administered to mere infants, without producing the least 
inconvenience to them. Mr. Halse, of Brompton, is the gentleman 
to whom the public are indebted for this improvement in the Gal- 
vanic Apparatus; in short, Mr. Halse may be considered the med.- 
cal galvanist of the metropolis. Like most other men of talent, 
however, he has opponents and imitators; but what reasonable 
person, who feels desirous of trying the remedial powers of Galva- 
nism, would think of resorting to any imitator, when Mr. Halse 
can himself be applied to.”—/Veekly Chronicle. 


GALVANISM.—*“ We hold it a positive duty to call attention to 
the extraordinary cures lately effected by Mr. Halee, of Brompton, 
London, by the means of Galvanism. A detail of these may be seen 
in a clever pamphlet on the subject, lately published by the prac- 
titioner himselt; but we are enabled to corroborate the most es- 
eential part of these statements by the fact of having ourselves un- 
dergone the operations, the process of which is no way disagreeable, 
while the effect is equally astonishing and complete. In asthma, 
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Now ready, in 8vo, 78. 6d. cloth, 
E PRE-ADAMITE EARTH; Contributions to 
Theological Science. By J. Harais, D. D. 
By the same Author, Tenth Thousand, 78. 6d. cloth, 
THE GREAT TEACHER; or, Characteristics of 
our Lord’s Ministry. 
Wand and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 12mo, 5s. cloth, 


QERMUNE, by the late Rev. D. CHARLES, of 
Camarthen. Translated from the Welsh, with a Memoir, by 
H. Hvoues. 

considered Mr. Charles one of the 
age.”"—The late Rev. W. Howells, of the 
Acre, London. 

“ His words had in them the light of the sun, the fire of the 
seraph, and the life of God.“ - Rer. A. Richards (Methodist). 

“ His mode of treating the deep things of God was able and in- 
imitable. - Rev. Christmas Evans (Baptist). 

„ Eagle-like powers of penetration, pure and exalted taste, 
Se transcendantly beautiful.“ — Rer. . Rees (Inde- 
pendent). 


atest divines of the 
piscopal Chapel, Long 


Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


— 


Just published, price 2s., 
PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES. By Rev. W. 


Leask, Author of “ Our Era,” &c. 

„The philosophy prominent on every page of this little volume is 
of the first order.”—Wilts Independent. 

“ These lectures, by the talented minister of Zion Chapel, Dover, 
are written in an elegant and attractive style; their reasonings are 
conclusive, their didactics sound, and their philosophy of a lofty, 
liberal, and enlightened character. No young man should be with- 
out a copy of them. Dover Chronicle. 

“We should rejoice to find it introduced into every reading 
family throughout the Queen's dominions.“ — Universe. 


London: Snow. 


This day is published, in one handsome volume, post 8vo, cloth, 
lettered, price 9s., 


HE GERMAN REFORMATION of the NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY; or, A Sketch of the Rise, Progress, 
and Present Position of those who have recently separated them- 
selves from the Church of Rome. With a Short Notice of the State 
of Protestantism in Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and the Prussian 
Baltic Provinces. By the German Curnresponpent of the Conti- 
nental Echo.“ 

London: JohN Snow, Paternoster-row. 


FREE BIBLE PRESS COMPANY. — JOHN 
JOHNSTONE, 26, Paternoster-row, has been ap inted Sole 
Agent for the sale of these BIBLES and TESTAMENTS, and will 
be happy to transmit, on application, a revised List of Prices to the 
Trade, to Conductors of Schools, or for general distribution. 

All parties may thus be supplied, without Subscription, with 
Bibles and Testaments unexcelled in typographical accuracy, cheap- 
ness, durability, and variety of style, by applying to Ropeart Tuxo- 
— (late of the Religious Tract Society), Manager, 26, Pater nos- 

r-row. 


Just published, Eleventh Edition, September, 1846, 


RUCHLEY’S NEW PICTURE OF LONDON, 

much Enlarged, and embellished with numerous Engravin 
of all the Public Buildings, likewise Ground Plans of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, with the Chapels, Aisles, Ke. The 
stranger visiting London will find this the most useful and accu- 
rate Guide published, accompanied with a new coloured Map of 
London, with Index to the principal streets, omnibus routes, and 
all the railway stations. Price 3s., or with Map, 5s 


Also may be had, 
A GUIDE to LONDON, in French. 
Published by G. F. Cruciutey, Mapseller, 81, Fleet-street. 


TO MINISTERS AND CONGREGATIONS. 


HE INCREASED DEMAND for the HYMN- 
BOOK has led the Publishers to make a FURTHER and 
considerable REDUCTION in the price. 
1— es of the various Editions, with all particulars, will 
be forwarded, free of expense, by 
T. Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row, London. 


WURKS ON HOMCEOPATHY, BY JOHN EPPS, M.D. 
OMESTIC HOMCEOPATHY; or Rules for the 


Lomestie Treatment of the Maladies of Infants, Children, 
an! Adults. Fourth Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 
ren and improved edition of a little work very useful! 
in families where homeopathic remedies are used.” tator. 
Thia work has been republished aod extensively sold in America. 


EPILEPSY, AND SOME NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS, its PRECURSORS ; being Twenty-two Cases successfully 
treated. Price 3s. 


Sold by SuHerwoop and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
Minister of the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, Covent- 
garden. 


Second Edition. In foolscap 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


NFANT SALVATION ; or, All Saved that Die in 


Infancy. Specially addressed to Mothers mourning the loss of 
Infants and Children. 


II. 
In ſoolscap octavo, cloth, 28. 6d., 


HE BAPTISMAL FONT; or, An Exposition of 
1 a Sees and Obligations of Christian Baptism. With an 
ppendix. 


This is a judicious work, and well calculated for much useful- 
ness. - Record. 


III. 
Second Edition. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


1 MESSAGE OF GOD; or, Thoughts on Re- 
ligion for Thinking Men. 


Iv. 
MR. BARTLETT’S NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 


In Monthly Parta, price 2s. each, with Four highly-finished En- 
gravings on 8 by Cousen, Bentley, Brandard, and others, 


HE CHRISTIAN IN PALESTINE; or, Scenes 

of Sacred History. Illustrated from Sketches taken by Mr. 

W. H. Bartierr, during hia recent Journey to the Holy Land. 
With Explanatory Descriptions by Henry Stessina, D. D., F. R 8. 
Whatever interest may be excited by the history or descriptions 

of other countries, can rarely be equalled and certainly never sur- 


assed by that which belongs to those given of Palesti 
of the — and the 0 one — 


The Dhird Thousand, revised and enlarged. 
Medium octavo, in neat cloth binding, price 10s. 6d., 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM. By W. H. 


BarTtetr. Illustrated with Nine Engravings on Steel, by 
Cousen, Bentley, and Brandard ; a Map; and nearly Forty superior 
Woodcuts. 

The object of this Work is to present a correct idea of this me- 
morable city, in our own day, from personal observation ; embracing 
the principal objects of interest. most of which have not been be- 
fore described. The Ancient City is illustrated in a brief Essay, 
with a View as besieged by Titus, drawn from the most careful in- 
vestigation, and beautifully printed in the new tinted style, by the 
patent process. 
= — G, VIRTUE; and sold by DrER and Co., 24, Paternoster - 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER AND BOYD, EDINBURGH. 


N INITIATORY GRAMMAR of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, with numerous Exercises. By JOHN 
MILLEN. 18mo, price ls. cloth, 126 pages. 


INGRAM’S EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY. With the ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONO- 
METRY, and their Practical Application. Adapted to the Use of 
Schools and Private Students, with numerous and appropriate Ex- 
ercises annexed to each Book, by James Trortrer, of the Scottish 
Naval and — Academy, Author of “A Key to Ingram’s Ma- 
thematics,” &c. 13mo, price 2s. 6d. bound, 232 pages. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Theoretical and 
Practical. With numerous Exercises under each Head, and a large 
Collection of Miscellaneous Questions. By Alx. Incram and 
James Trotter. 12mo, 4s. bound. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECTA: 
ro Lege Manilia, IV. in Catilinam, pro A. L. Archia, pro T. A. 
Milone Ex Orellii recensione, ited by Grorce FERGUSON 
A. M., one of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy, Author of 
„The Edinburgh Academy Latin Rudiments,” Latin Delectus,“ 
Ke. 18mo, price ls. 6d. cloth. 


FERGUSON’S M. T. CICERONIS CATO MA- 
JOR sive de Senectute, LAELIUS sive de AmicitiA, SOMNIUM 
SCIPIONIS, et EPISTOLZ SELECT. Ex Orellii recensione. 
18mo, price Is. 6d. cloth. 


FERGUSON’S M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFI- 


CIIS. Ex Orellii recensione. 18mo, price Is. 6d. cloth. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, with EXER- 
CISES. By F. A. Wotlk, Master of the Modern —~ + - De- 
partment in the High School of Glasgow. 1I2mo, price 3s. 6d. 
bound. 

“It seems an able and useful work—full and elaborate without 
complexity, and teaching thoroughly what it undertakes.”—Spec- 
tator. 

“ The rules and explanations are full, clear, and accurate: the 
exam * well chosen, and the exercises excellent.” — Brighton 
Herald, 


REID’S ENGLISH SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
In large 12mo, price 6s. 6d., etrongly bound, the Third Edition of 
A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE, containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explana- 
tion of all Words authorised by eminent Writers; to which are 
added, a Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, and an Ac- 
cented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By 
Avex. Reip, A. M., Rector of the Circus-place School, Edinburgh. 


“The most complete school dictionary we have yet seen.“ Acu- 
demic and Collegiate Circular. 


“ This work is, beyond dis;ute, the best of ite class that has yet 
appeared.“ —Christian Witness. 
Of whom may be had, New Editions of 


REID’S RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, 64. 


REID’S RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION, 2s. 
GEO- 


REID'S RUDIMENTS of MODERN 
GRAPHY, ls. 
; REID'S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
8. 

REID'S OUTLINE OF SACRED GEOGRA- 
PHY, 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY. 


In 18mo, with Ten Maps, price 3s, 6d. bound, the Eighth Edition 
Enlarged and Improved, of 


A COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
with Remarks on the Physical Peculiarities, Productions, Com- 
merce, and Government of the various Countries; Questions for 
Examination at the end of each Division; and Descriptive Tables, 
in which are given the Pronunciation, and a concise Account of 
every place of importance throughout the World. By the Rev. 
ALEX. STEWART. 

More simple, more correct, and better arranged, than any other 
we have seen.” —Quarlerly ew. 


Of whom may be had, 


STEWART’S MAIR’S INTRODUCTION; with 
Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 18mo, 3s. bound. 


STEWART'’S CORNELIUS NEPOS; with Notes 
and Index. Eighteenth Edition. 18mo, 3s. bound. 


SURENNE’'S PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
In large thick 12mo, price 10s. 6d. bound, the Fourth Edition of the 
STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. 
Part I., French and English. Part II., English and French. By 


G. Surnenne, F.A.8.E., French Teacher in Edinburgh, Correspond- 
ing Member of the French Grammatical Society of Paris, &c., &c. 


It is accurate, critical, and comprehensive.“ —Athencum. 
Of whom may be had, New Editions of 


SURENNE’S PRONOUNCING FRENCH PRI- 
MER. 12mo, Is. 6d. half-bound, 


SURENNE’S NEW FRENCH MANUAL and 
TRAVELLER'S COMPANION. 12mo, 4s, half-bound. 


SURENNE’S FRENCH READING INSTRUC- 
TOR. 12mo, 4s. bound. 


Ott and Bord, Edinburgh. Simrxin, MARSHALL, and Co., 
London, 


Under the distinguished Patron of his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, his Majesty the King of Hanover, and most of the No- 
bility and Clergy of the United Kingdom, and especially recom- 
mended by the Faculty. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Certain 

Remedy for Disorders of the Pulmon ry Organs. In Difficulty 
of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phiegm, in Incipient Consumption 
(of which Cough is the most positive indication), they are of un- 
erring efficacy. In Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they have never 
been known to fail. 

KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES are free from every delete- 
rious ingredient; they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the 
moet delicate female and by the youngest child; while the Public 
2 —— and the Professional Singer will find them invaluable in 

laying the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal exertion, 
and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the production of melo- 
dious enunciation. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
108. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &., No. 79, St. 
Paul's-churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists and Pa- 
tent Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL. f 
Dran Sin, —llaving been for a considerable time during the win- 
ter afflicted with a violent cough, particularly at lying down in bed, 
which continued for several hours incessantly; aud after trying 
many medicines without the slightest effect, | was induced to try 
yeur lozenges ; and by taking about half a box of them in less than 
twenty-four hours, the cough entirely left me, and 1 have been per- 
fectly free from it ever since. 
I am, dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 
9, Claremont-terrace, Pentonville, . 3 
Feb, 17, 1845, (Late Proprietor o hapter 
. Cotiee-house, St. Paul's). 


a —r — 
OCOA-NUT FIBRE WAREHOUSE; 


42, Ludgate-hill. The substance called Cocoa-nut Fibre en- 
velopes the shell of the milky cocoa-nut, around which it forms a 
strong protecting net-work. Man's „ has turned the 
fibre to account manufacturing it into many very useful 
articles, such as for Stairs and Passages, Matting for 
Churches, Public Buildings, Offices, and Kitchens. Also, Ilearth- 
rugs, Carriage and Door Mats, oy Sheepfolds, Ropes 
&c.; but among the applications there is not any to which it is 
better adapted than for the stuffing of Mattresses and Cushions 
as a substitute for Horse Hair. It ia very elastic, and affords 
great ease and support to the body, whether used with or without 
a feather bed. It has also the additional recommendation of being 
so obnoxious to vermin that they will not live in it, whilst it is a 
fact well known that horse-hair, wool, and flock engender ani- 
malcule. Being a non-absorbent, and possessing peculiar chemical 
properties that render it an — mag ey the -nut Fibre is 

rticularly suitable for Children’s s, for use in Schools, Hotels, 

ospitals, and Asylums, and all large Dormitories.—Lists contain- 
ing prices maj be had at the Warehouse, or will be sent free by 
post.—TRELOAR, 42, Ludgate-hill, seven doors from Farringdon- 
street. 


VICKERS’S CURACAO PUNCH. 
T HIS DELIGHTFUL LIQUEUR stands pre- 


eminent as a finished specimen of what Punch should be. It 
is in a high state of concentration; and when diluted, presents to 
the connoisseur, in tangible reality, that which before existed but in 
imagination, 


That truly valuable stomachic, JAMAICA GINGER, is also most 
successfully combined with other wholesome ingredients; and in- 
troduced as a delicious Liqueur, known as ORANGE GINGER- 
ETTE; and, in a stronger form (as an anti-spasmodic), under the 
style of GINGER BRANDY. These, as well as the eximious IM- 
PERIAL LIQUEUR GENEVA, may be obtained at all the Spirit 
Merchants in the kingdom. 


In order more effectually to protect the quality, and to present 
them to the consumer in a convenient form, these Liqueurs are 
bottled, sealed, and labelled by the Distillers, 


JOSEPH and JOHN VICKERS and Co., LONDON. 


N.B. The Curacao Punch and Orange Gingerette will be found 
admirable adjuncts to Sodawater. 


Distillery—Stoney-street, Borough-market, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS. 


Sr LIQUID OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSE, and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for Staining various sorts 
of Inferior Woods, so as to give them the appearance and character 
of the more costly and ornamental kinds; also for reviving the 
more natural colour of Wood Carving and Panellings, and other 
ornamental Wood Work, when such has become faded from age or 
other causes. 

IN THE BUILDING AND DECORATING CHURCHES, where 
it is desirable to give to the cheaper kind of Woods the appearance 
of antique Oak, or to make Deal assume the character of Oak Pa- 
nel.ing, whereby the effect of the more costly may be 2 by 
the use of a cheaper material, these Stains will be found more effec- 
tive than any means hitherto employed. 

IN OLD MANSIONS AND HALLS, where the Wood Carvings 
and Pencillings have faded, the application of these Stains will be 
found to revive and bring back the rich natural colour, and which 
colour may be varied from the higher to the deeper shades of the 
mest Antique Oak. 

THE BIRCH WOOD, which has a fine natural grain, with little 
colour, is particularly suited to the application of these Stains ; and 
the appearance which it assumes after staining is so near that of 
the nature! wood, that it is only when the gra n and colour of the 
latter is particularly fine that itis preferred. Beech, Birch, Elm 
Ash, and other Woods, English and Foreign, receive the Stains and 
produce various imitations. 

For the exposed Timbers of the inside of the ROOFS of 
CHURCHES, for which north country Timbers and Deals are 
generally used, by brushing them over with the Stain, which opera- 
ion is very rapidly, and of course economically effected, the appear - 
ance of an oaken f will be produced. For colouring the ba ks 
of the seats, pews, the froits of galleries, the pulpit, &c., it is 


equally advan us. 

Pre by HENRY STEPHENS, and may be obtained at 54, 
Stamford-street; at the Office of the Builder, 2, York-street, 
Covent-garden; at Manchester, at Crake’s Marble Works, Garratt- 
bridge, David-street; at Mr. Shackle’s, Chemist, Peasco |-street, 
Windsor; at which places specimens of their application may 
be seen. 


O LADIES.—CAUTION.—DELCROIX’S KA- 
LYDOR for the COMPLEXION, surpassing all others for 

— — and — my the skin, prepared for the use of her 
ajesty the Queen and her Majesty the Queen Dowager, by special 
command, and protected by letters patent, the bearing the 
royal arms surmounted by the Prince of Wales“ plume, — 
embossed. Cet essential parfait, for the ladies toilet, completely 
removes tan, pimples, and all cutaneous eruptions, It is imperative 
on purchasers to ask for “ Velcroix’s Kalydor for the Complexion,” 
as spurious compounds, for the sake of gain, are sold by unpria- 


cipled shopkeepers, composed of mineral astringents, utterly 
ruinous to the complexion, and by their repellant action endanger- 


ing health. Messrs, Delcroix cannot insure any article bearing 
their name to be genuine, unless their Chan protection label be 
also affixed, with their signatures and address, 158, New Bond-street, 


London. 
ROYAL NURSERY. 

Inexperienced mothers and nurses often pay too little regard to 
the hair of infants and young children, as the rity of beautifully 
flowing locks or bald heads in after years is to be traced from the 
earliest period, the seeds of sirength or weakness being laid in the 


nursery. 

— DELCROIX’S MACASSAR OIL 
is celebrated for its genial and nourishing — in producing 
and sustaining the growth of the hair, and of unfailing efficacy 
(when applied according to the directions) during the tender years 
of infancy and childhood; so that no nursery, where pe ad- 
vantages are considered important, should be without it. 

Delcroix’s Macassar Oil, imported under the sanction of the 
Lords of the Treasury,” for the use of her most Majesty, 
and their Royal Highnesses the Prince of W the Princess 
Royal, &c., is protected by two elegantly-execu correct like- 
nesses, in embossed medallions, of her Majesty and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, with the signature and address of the Pro- 
prietors. 

The unparalleled success of Deleroix's Macassar Oil as a specific 
for restoring, preserving, and beautifying the human hair, is too 
well known and — to need comment. The very facts of 
the high aud distinguished patronage it enjoys, its use in 
all countries, together with the numerous testimonies constantly 
received in its favour, are authorities which stamp its superior ex- 
cellence and title over all attempts of a similar nature. 


DELCROIX AND cos ROYAL BOUQUETS. 
“Tis hard to say what scent is uppermost; 
Nor this part musk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich result of all.“ 


Delcroix and Co.’s Royal Bouquets—“ le plus jolis cadeuuæ of 
the season, are com d of the most delicate and luxurious per- 
fumes, and from their ambrosial fragrance seem like “a thousand 
rich posies,” diffusing ‘‘ sweet smelling odours,” truly exbilarating 
at balls, routs, and fashionable assemblies. The lovers of el t 
Perfumes are solicited to call at 158, New Bond-street, and try Del- 
croix and Co.'s Royal Bouquets on their handkerchiefs, for which 

urposes bottles are always open free, viz.:—Bouquet de la Reine 

ictoria, Bouquet du Prince Albert, — tenes Royales, 
Bouquet de la Princesse Royale, Bouquet Royal Adelaide, Bouquet 
du Roi George IV., &e., Ke. 

DELCROIX AND cos NEW PERFUMES 

are the“ Prince of Wales's Bouquet,” and the“ Bouquet Princesse 
Alice.” The former being a combination of the fragrance of the 
most delicious flowers, in which the flavour of the moss-rose bears 
the most conspicious part, while the latter imparts the true essence 
of the modest “ Lily of the Valley.“ These perfumes are colourless, 
and will not soil the must delicate handkeichief.—Price, 3s. 6d., 
58. 6d., and 10s. 6. per bottle. 


FASHIONABLE PERFUMES 
of all kinds. The French imported from their Establishment at 
4 in the south of France, superior to everything to be obtained 
n Paris. 
SOAPS, the largest variety of any house in the world, iueludiug 
all the most recherché flavours. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1837. 


HEALTHY Persons may ASSURE 
Reserved Profits. The subjoined 
assure, for examples, £100, or 4 
Weekly Savings composing 


300, or £500 at death, whenever death shall happen. 
it; showing what valuable and certain benefits a trifling economy will 


moderate Premiums, which are greatly below those usually charged. 


THEIR LIVES in this Office at the smallest yearly cost; with a prospect of sharing in the Entire 
tables show the very moderate Annual Payments required during life, at 


ages of entry, to 
1 h al Premium are prefixed the small 
„ secure in this Office, by its very 


Lonpon Boarp. 


Peter Bell, Esq., (Scott, Bell, and Co.), Alderman’s walk. 
William Scott Binny, Esq., 37, Bryanstone-square. 
Thomas Fowlis, Esq., Guildford-street. 


MepicaL Orricer—Dr, Robert Dick. 


William Hamilton, Esq., 127, Cheapside. 
Captain Alexander Nairne, late H. E. I. C. 8. 
Robert Wrench, Esq., London- bridge. 


SoLICITORS—Messrs. Nicholson and Parker. 


SPECIMEN OF SCOTTISH PROVIDENT PREMIUMS. 


To assure £100. 


Ages next - 
Birth-day. Weekly Annual Weekly 
Cost. Prem.ums. Cost. 


a. 
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All necessary information and papers; aleo Tracts on Life Assurance, Reports of the Society's Affairs, &e., may be had on application 


to the Secretary, at the London Offices, 12, Moorgate-street, Bank. 
Offices, No. 12, Moorgate-street. 


J. R. LEIFCHILD, Secretary. 


— 


HE DISSENTERS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Instituted 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 3 Vict., e. 20. 


62, King William-street, London-bridge, London ; 
21, St. David-street, Edinburgh ; 
6, King-street, Queen-equare, Bristol. 


Capital, One Million. 
TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS. 


George Bousfield, Esq. S. Morton Peto, Esq. 

T. Challis, Esq., Alderman. Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq. Thomas H. Simpson, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. Edward Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Eeg. Hon. C. P. Villiers, M. P. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 

Chas. Hindley, Esq., M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 


The MICHAELMAS Fire renewal Receipte are now ready, and 
may be had on application at the Head Offices of the Company, or 
of any of its Agents throughout the country. 


In the LIFE DEPARTMENT the Company continues to transact 
all business relating to Life Assurances, Annuities, and Family 
Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with sound 
principles and public security. 

LOANS are also granted on equitable terms to Life Assurers on 
life interests, or satisfactory personal securities. 

To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal al- 
lowance will be made. 

By order of the Poard, 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


BRRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


l, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. IX. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


Mur AL ASSURANCE BRANCH, 

Complete Security afforded to the Aesured by means of an ample 
subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the pre- 
miums on upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the 
first five years, the remaining half — being paid out of the 
profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided among the 
Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or 


Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby ci edit is given for half the 
amount of premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain 
a charge upon the Policy, at the option of the holder. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES, 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of £100 for the Whole 
Term of Life. 


—_—_ 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 


Half Pre- Whole Pre- Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
mium first mium after Age. | mium first | mium after 
five years. | five years. | seven years: seven years. 
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PETER MORRISON. — 


ERCHANT’S and TRADESMAN’S MUTUAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 5, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Security Fund, £100,000, in Shares of £5 each. 
Assurances on Lives, Annuities, and Endowmerts, are granted 


on terms lower than in most other established Offices. Prospec- 
tuses aud every information may be obtained at the Office. 


THOMAS MUSGRAVE, Secretary, 


SOCIETY FOR ASSISTING TO APPRENTICE THE CHIL- 
DREN OF DISSENTING MINISTERS OF EVANGELIC 
SENTIMENTS. ANGELICAL 


T the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 


GOVERNORS, MEMBERS, and SUBSCRIBERS of thi 
— held at rr T COLLEGE ROOMS, Blomfield. 
street, Finsbury-cireus,on WEDNESDAY, the 3uth day of SEP- 
TEMBER, 1816, Three Candidates from the subjvined lia 
elected to the benefit of the Institution. — * 

C. J. METCALFE, Jun., Chairman. 


N. B.— The votes of the unsuccessful Candi 
their account at the next election. andidates are carried to 


% Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Treasurer and Secretaries, at the Cheshunt College-rooms 
Blomfield-street, Finsbury-cireus. Also at the Banks of Mesars. 
Haukey and Co., Fenchurch-street, London; Messrs. Poster, Cam- 
bridge, Ely, Royston, and St. Ives (Ilunts); Messrs. Basset and 
Grant, Leighton Buzzard and Newport Paguel; and Messrs. Perci- 
val, Northampton, 

I. Elizabeth D. Whitta.... 631 
2. John V. Cunningham. . 414 
3. John Breere esscee 300 
4. James Wilkins eseeeeeee 


. Sarah Ann Jones 


6. Cephas Matthews 
7. Hannah Rees 


336 
170 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


ESTRUCTIVE HURRICANE on the ISLAND 

of RAROTONGA.—By an awful visitation of Divine Provi- 
dence, on the 15th of March last, this beautiful and interesting 
island has been universally devastated, and the labours of many 
- years laid in ruins. Every chapel, every school-house, aud every 
inissionary dwelling (with a single exception) were destroyed. Iu 
a village consisting of 217 houses, only two remained standing, and 
this was a fearful example of the rest. 


To give you,” writes one of the Missionaries, “ a description of 
the scene presented by the morning light is impossible. Our house 
in ruins, —— injured, clothes aud provisions spoiled, most of 
our valuable books completely destroyed ; and also our little stores 
of sugar and flour swimming in water. All this, however, we could 
have borne with comparative resignation ; but when the natives 
ventured to tell us that Zion, our holy and beautiful house, was in 
ruins, we felt we had lost our all. This is our chief trial. The 
poor people weep at its sight, and on every remembrance of it ex- 
claim, ‘Alas! alas! Zioma, our rest and our joy! What shall we 
dot Who shall comfort us!’ The scene is most heart-rending. 
The poor people have at least two years of famine before them. 


Thie, in their present weakened state, we fear, will deeply affect 


their constitutions. Our only hope isin the Lord. May his mercy 
still comfort us, and his power still us; then we may yet rejoice in 
the light of his countenance. We aleo rely much on the sympathy, 
rayers, aud assistance of the Directors and our friends at home. 
e know you will be deeply afflicted on our account, but we trust 
you will not despair, but still continue to us those expressious, 
which never fail to encourage us and our people. 


“I fear the valuable — — for arrow-root for last year i* 
all spoiled; this year there will be none. 


“The whole island is a complete wreck, a few headless cocoa-nut 
trees are the only conspicuous objects in the universal waste.“ 


While the Directors bow with humble submission to a dispen- 
sation so directly from the haud of God, they feel constrained to 
employ their best influence with the friends of religion and benevo- 
lence, by presenting a special appeal on behalf of ir faithful mis- 
sionaries and the afflicted people. The following subscriptions 
have already been received, and it is hoped, that as the object is one 
most strongly commending itself to the benevolence and humanity 
of the Christian public, a sufficient sum may be raised to send out, 
with all possible despatch, supplies of food and clothing, together 
with materials in aid of restoring their fallen houses and chapels, 
that may greatly alleviate their urgent distress. 


Contributions of cheap cotton goods, and also of tools, &c., such 
as saws, axes, hammers, hinges, nails, and screws, will be no less 


acceptable than money. 


ARTHUR TIDMAN, un 
JOSEPH JOHN FREEMAN, § —— 


Mission-house, Blomfield-street, Finsbury, 
London, October 6, 1846. 


4 8. d. 
Rev. A. Tidman and 
Friends, i 
Chapel 
Rev. Thos. Binney and 
Friends, Weighhouse 7 10 
Rev. Dr. Halley and 
friends, Mosley-street, 
Manchester 54 10 
R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. .. 0 
Rev. J. Burnet aud 
Friends, Camberwell 50 0 
Rev. T. Aveling and 
Friends, lan 


4E 8. d. 
Rev. J. Glyde & Friends, 
Horton - laue, Brad- 
ford sere eee eee ee eee 20 15 5 
Rev. J. Jefferson and 
Friends, Abney Cha- 
pel, Stoke Newington 20 
William Alers Haukey, 


Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart. 29 
Mrs. Broadley Wilson.. 20 
Samuel Gurneys,Esq. .. 20 
A Friend, by Joseph 
Maitland, Esq....... 20 
Rev. P. Thomson and 


Chapel 
Rev. RK. Fletcher and 
Friends, Grosvenor- 
street, Manchester.. 43 16 10 
Rev. J. L. Poore — 
Fri hapel, 
al tat K. 
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Union Chapel, Islin | 
pe * 37 0 


2 Rev. G. Smith and 
Friends, Trinity Cha- 


ton ee 
Rev. J. Hunt and Rev. 
G. B. Bubier and pel, Poplar ‘eee eeeee 18 0 
Friends, Union Cha- Rev. Dr. Archer and 
pel, Brixton . . .. 28 5 6 Friends, Oxendon- 
Rev. J. Griffin and | treet Chapel 
Friends, Rusholme- Rer. H. Townley and 
road, Manchester .. Friends, Bishopsgate 
Rev.J.Hyatt & Friends, 
Gloucester .. 


16 10 


— „ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ 60 
* — yo moe 
ndependent pel, 
— — Taun- 


„ g 
and Friends, Holy- 
well Mount Chapel.. 24 

Rev. J. Rowland and 
Friends, Heuley-on- hapel 
Thames . 23 * F. Neller and 

Friends, Odiham,... 
Rev. J 


- Viney and 
Friends, Bethnal- 


Trinity Chapel, Brix- 


ton: 

A Friend . . 45 0 0 
e 
Mr. Corrie 10 0 0 
Other sums. 215 0 


Rev. W. Chapman and 
— aay Greenwich- 


Sundry Donations, by 
Rev. E. Prout 2553 „„ 

Rev. G. Wilkins and 
Friends, New Broad- 
street 

Rev. W. 


Friends, Deptford .. 
Rev. 8. A. Davies and 
Friends, Enfield .... 11 0 
0 Sir Culling E. Smith, 
Slater and Bart. 
gumouth 21 10 


hallis. 10 10 
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10 10 


4 . d. 
3 10 
3 10 


E 4. 
Joshua Wileon, Esq... 10 10 
Mr. John Snow ...... 10 10 
Eccles Shorrock, Eeq., 
Darwen . 10 10 
Rev. J. W. Richardson 
and Friends, Totten- 
ham-court Chapel .. 10 10 
8. M. Peto, Esq....... 10 10 
Rev. J. Stoughton and 
Friends, Kensington. 10 6 
Rev. Thos. Mann and 
Friends, Trowbridge 10 
Misces Hall e 10 


Friends, Mile End 
New Ton 


— 
w 


Friends, Elder-street, 
Edinburgh .......6.. 
Rev. W. Brewis and 
Friends, Penrith.... 
Rev. R. Saunders and 
— Latimer Cha- 
pe see ee eeeeeeeeeee 
Rev. W. Wallis and 
Friends, Sudbury ... 
Rev. E. Davies and 
Friends, Richmond 
Rev. J. 8. Hine and 
Friends, New-street, 
Guernsey 
Rev. W. Tiler and 
Friends, Whitchurch, 
Salo 
The 


Rice H ns, . he 
Friends at St. Alban’s, 

= Rev. J. Harris 
Friends at Chalford, per 


Rev. J. H 
Miss * * 4 1 * . 
Welch pool 
D. Derry, Esq 
mouth 
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Mrs.Dorvilles, Hammer- 
smith 


don and 
igh Wy- 


0 
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Friends at the Count- 
ess of Huntingdon’s 
Chapel, Maidenhead 

Mr. R. Gamman 

Rev. R. Tozer, Witney. 

I. E. Parson, Esq..... 

E. Gouldsmith 


Eusebius Smith, Esq.. 
J. R. Mills, Esq 
J. — Eaq., That- 
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A Friend, by Mies HI. 
Houghton, Hudders- 
field 


Mr. W. Sedman, Leeds 

Mre. Gibson, Rother- 

Mr. Jabez Legg an 
Friends, Upton .... 
A 


— 


— 
S888 06 
S888 6e 666 


ve 
A Fri 


2 — = — © © Wee to 


— 


y 
A Friend at Sitting- 
DOUFME § .sccccccsce 
Miss G. Cullen, Edin- 


Upton 
Mrs. Katherine Bell, 
Tottenham ......... 
H. Birkbeck, Esq.,Nor- 
wich . 


— 


Kev. W. Swan, ditto .. 
P. M‘Ewen, Esq....... 
Mr. R. Astell ........ 
Joseph Wontner, Esq.. 
A Friend, per Rev. J. 
Andrews, Woburn .. 
— * — 
ev. W. Vezey.. 
A Thavk-offering, b 
1. N. S . 
Mr. J. Fidel, Farringdon 
8. —, Esq., Ply- 


mondeley .... 
Stephen 
ristol 5355 „ „ „6% * 
W. D. Wills, Esq., do. 
Anthony Brown, Esq., 
Chamberlain . 
A Friend, per Rev. J. 
Pattison, Wem ..... 
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bb, „ Mar- 


Rev. W. Malden and 
Friends, Chichester . 


field, Huddersfield .. 
Mr. W. Holmes 
Mrs. D 
Anonymous 
Other Sum 


£1,704 3 


0 
4 16 
412 
44 
3 12 


Rev. E. 

Friends, Chiswick .. 

Rev. J. Anderson and 
Friends, Wollaston .. 

Rev. J. Ross & Friends, 
Woodb e 

Rev. 
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W. Tyler and 


PSLEY PELLATT and Co. (late Pellatt and 


Green) respectfully inform the public that, at their manufac- 
tory, Holland-street, Blackfriars, they retail GLASS, China, and 
Earthenware, Chandeliers, Lustres, and every variety of English 
and Foreign Ornamental Vases, Tazzas, &c. ‘Their showrooms are 
equal to any in London, and their stock of the most superior and 
approved description. Foreign orders and outfits executed with 
* N. B. No establishment in the City. Western Branch, 
58, er-street, Portman- square. 


OUNTRY DRAPERS and TAILORS can be 
be suited with every article they require for the Autumn 
Trade at BARTRUM, HARVEY, and CO.’8 Woollen, Manchester, 


and 5 —— 73, 74, and 75, Holboru- bridge, bottom 
of Holborn- 


O. 8, LUDGATE-HILL.—The unexampled 

cheapness of every description of TEAS induce the P 
tors to urge on the public the use of the finest, in preference to 
ordinary sorts. The fy. ~ cost of tea is the u 
which levied on kinds without distinction of quality, thus 
making the inferior, out of all comparison, the dearest. To meet 
universal consumption, the choicest importations of late years are 
selling at this establishment, at unprecedentedly low prices. 


ONSUMERS of BRANDY are confidently as- 
sured that “BRETT'S IMPROVED BRITISH COGNAC’ 
is a pure and wholesome spirit, possessing all the estimable pro 
ties of choice French Brandy, without its acidity; and that 
“ LIQUER GINGER BRANDY” is a most agreeable 
and 


stomachi 
cordial, peculiarly adapted to the present season. Either of thes 
salutary distillatious may be had in reputed quart bottles 
2s. and 3s. 6d. each, or at 18s. by the im . Where real 
Cognac is deemed indispensable, we guarantee the “ Vineyard Pro- 
rietors’ Best Brown Brandy,” at 4s. 6d. the bottle, or 24s. the gal- 
on; and the “Finest Old Pale Champagne Brandy,“ at 58. the 
bottle, or 26s. the gallon. We iavite comparison, and defy compe- 
tition. —HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. 


Printed by Joun Haster, of No. 3, York-place, Albion-road, Stoke 
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